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Mail this coupon for 


a list of your holdings 


our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 


Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just ome year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
accurately the effects of current and prospective help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
developments on every issue which you hold or vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise tending to influence the value of your invest- 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others —__ you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
which are more favorably situated. letters of any changes which should be made 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep to improve your investment position in order 
your investment capital employed in the most to make the most of new opportunities. 

PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION —KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 

Devoting its full time to the planning and This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
ganization, which has been serving investors’ Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
for more than 49 years, is ideally equipped to satisfied clients and look forward to more 
help you obtain far better investment results profitable results in the future? Considering 
than would be possible without the benefit of the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
experienced guidance. quite moderate. 
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[] Income (1 Capital Enhancement C) Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 





Address 
(Jan. 30) 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
further information, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


e (1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
or better still send us Investor.” 


1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 


and let us explain how my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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For new or experienced 
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explaining stock market 
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Explained in our booklet 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
cf per ager Boag oe ve er 
. stock of this Company, also 
SKELLY a ten per cent stock divi- 
vs dend, both payable March 
5, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of bus- 

iness January 30, 1952. 


Cc. L. SWIM, 
Secretary 
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1- Cute Baby 2- Big Girl Now 


This is Betsy Helveston as she appeared in a telephone Here’s Betsy as she is today. She’s grown a lot and 
advertisement in 1940. changed a lot in the last twelve years. 


JANUARY, 1952 


37,300,000 TELEPHONES We've Been Growing 
Along With Betsy 


While Betsy has been growing up, the tele- 
16,500,000 TELEPHONES phone system has been growing too. 
The figures are impressive. But far more im- 
portant is what they mean in service to_the 
people of this Nation. 


Millions who never had telephones before 
now have them because the Bell System has 
added nearly 21,000,000 new telephones since 
January, 1940. 


Business and industry are better able to serve 
the country because there are now more than 
three times as many Long Distance circuits. 


The new coast-to-coast Radéo-Relay system 
not only means better Long Distance service but 
also brings Television to millions more people. 


Above all is the value of good telephone serv- 
ice to the. productive capacity and security of 
the country. Nothing is more important to 
defense than quick, reliable communication. 


3 Hes Bigger Too 


In the last twelve years, the number of Bell telephones 
has been increased from 16,500,000 to 37,300,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


hat is investment designed to 

accomplish? Half a dozen in- 
vestors chosen at random might give 
as many different answers to this 
question, and each of these answers 
might be correct—for the individual 
giving it. Unfortunately, however, the 
probabilities are that most of the an- 
swers would be wrong, at least in 
part, for the average person does not 
give sufficient thought either to the 
results which investment can produce 
in general, or to the results which 
he should attempt to make it achieve 
for him. 


Demand Too Much 


Everyone knows that there is no 
such thing as ar investment combin- 
ing absolute safety of principal, a ten 
per cent income return and substan- 
tial profit possibilities. Most people 
would not admit, even to themselves, 
that they are seeking a combination 
of goals which, while somewhat more 
modest than such an extreme, is also 
unattainable. But the fact remains 
that many investors demand more of 
their investments than they have any 
right to expect. There are two rea- 
sons for this: the degree of risk in- 
herent in any given security is not 
precisely measurable, and even if it 
were many persons would still tend 
to assume greater risks than are ap- 
propriate to their financial circum- 
stances. 

In April 1946, when Studebaker 
was selling above 30, FINANCIAL 
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Wok Lp received a letter from a sub- 
scriber criticizing our advice, given 
to her in 1935, not to buy the stock 
at the much lower price then pre- 
vailing. She stated that she needed 
income and could not afford to specu- 
late. This investor knew what her 
objectives were, but preferred to ig- 
nore them. In 1935 Studebaker had 
just emerged from reorganization, 
was paying no dividends and could 
not pay any under the terms of a bond 
issue then outstanding. Nothing was 
paid until 1943. Hindsight tells us 
that purchase of this stock in 1935 
would have been extremely profitable 
(after the lapse of a considerable 
number of years) but there can be 
no question that, for this individual, 
such a commitment would have been 
wholly unsuitable and therefore un- 
wise. 

It is rare for an investment prob- 
lem to be susceptible of a solution so 
obviously correct at the time. But 
most commitments represent a com- 
promise at some level between safety 
and either profit or income; usually 
all three are involved. At one ex- 
treme is the Series E Savings Bond, 
which provides a small but assured 
income, no profit possibilities and ab- 
solute safety of principal regardless 
of changes in business conditions, in- 
terest rates or any other factor. At 
the other extreme is the penny mining 
or oil stock representing a purely pro- 
motional enterprise not yet in pro- 
duction ; the microscopic minority of 


Four Vital Steps To 


Investment Suecess 


Investment objectives of various individuals differ 





First of a Series 











widely. Every investor should be guided by his own 


personal needs in choosing his security commitments 


such issues which work out profitably 
provide huge profits, but the risks 
are more than proportionate. 

In between are the great majority 
of securities, ranging downward 
from marketable Government bonds 
(which fluctuate with interest rates), 
high grade corporate obligations and 
the small number of thoroughly sound 
preferred stocks to medium and low 
grade bonds and preferreds and the 
infinite variety of common stocks. Be- 
fore deciding how to divide his funds 
among these various classes of securi- 
ties, every investor must determine 
what he wants his investments to ac- 
complish and how much risk he can 
afford to assume in the process. 


Prerequisites for Investors 


Before considering employment of 
any of his funds in the security 
markets, the investor should provide 
an adequate life insurance program 
and a savings account, E bond back- 
log or similar cash-equivalent ac- 
cumulation large enough to tide him 
over emergencies such as_ sickness 
or accident. In most cases, he should 
own his home—not necessarily out- 
right, but certainly with no larger 
mortgage than he can carry comfort- 
ably out of present and prospective 
future earnings. 

The investor’s age is an important 
consideration in determining the in- 
vestment objectives he can safely pur- 
sue. If he is well along in years, the 

Please turn to page 30 
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Harris & Ewing 


Private Enterprise vs. 


More Socialized Power 


Present Congress will be called on to decide how 


Niagara Falls electric power will be further de- 


veloped. Private companies ready now to go ahead 


he Niagara River drops 327 feet 

in its 36-mile course between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario—half of 
that at Niagara Falls. For this reason 
the Falls have long been recog- 
nized as one of the greatest sources of 
hydro-electric power development in 
the world. As early as 1895, Niagara 
Falls Power Company, now a compo- 
ment part of Niagara Mohawk Power, 
began construction of a generating 
plant at the Falls to utilize a fraction 
of the energy, then going to waste. 
However, since preservation of scenic 
beauty at the Falls had popular ap- 
peal, the utilities of both the United 
States and Canada were permitted to 
divert only enough water to develop 
440,000 kilowatts of electric energy at 
their respective sides of the Falls. 


Power Plus ei8 


But after more than 50 years of ex- 
perience it was discovered that a far 
greater volume of water could be uti- 
lized for power production without 
affecting the scenic spectacle, so, in 
1950, a new treaty was ratified by the 
U. S. and Canadian Governments. 
Under its terms, utilization of suffi- 
cient water was permitted on each 
side of the Falls and the River to gen- 
erate 1,572,000 kilowatts of electric- 
ity, or close to four times as much 
power as is now produced. 

Since this required legislative ac- 
tion in the United States, three bills 
were introduced in the 82nd Con- 
gress. Although they differed little in 
engineering and construction provi- 
sions, they were far apart.in matters 
qd 


of finance, ownership and methods of 
operation. Except for minor details, 
the physical characteristics of each 
plan was the same as that first pro- 
posed by Niagara Mohawk Power in 
1918—but that was 15 years before 
our New Deal and Fair Deal decided 
the Federal Government should com- 
pete with private enterprise in supply- 
ing electric energy to the nation’s 
taxpayers. 

The Federal bill, sponsored by 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman and 
Representative Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., both of New York, proposes 
that the power development be under- 
taken by the Federal Government 
with funds of the taxpayers in all sec- 
tions ofthe land, with a provision that 
the project eventually could be trans- 
ferred to an agency of New York 
State. But the specified conditions 
are so peculiar that spokesmen for the 
State doubt they could ever be rea- 
lized. In addition, the bill proposes 
that preference be shown in the sale of 
Niagara power to public power sys- 
tems, which now serve about three 
per cent of the electric consumers of 
the State. And none of these agencies 
would pay taxes on anything except 
such things as the gasoline they use 
and other such insignificant items. 

The State bill, also sponsored by 
New Yorkers—Senator Irving M. 
Ives and Representative W. Sterling 
Cole—proposes the construction and 
operation of the project by New York 
State, with the funds required for its 
financing supplied through the sale of 
tax-free revenue bonds. It also pro- 


poses that the resultant power be 


sold through “existing facilities,” if . 


contracts can be arranged; but the 
politically-important New York State 
Power Authority would dictate the 
rates at which power could be sold to 
consumers. Again, as under the Fed- 
eral bill, little if any taxes would be 
paid. 

On the other hand, the Private En- 
terprise bill, introduced by Senator 
Homer Capehart of Indiana and Rep- 
resentative Wm. E. Miller of the Ni- 
agara Falls area of New York, pro- 
poses that the development be under- 
taken and completely financed by five 
private power companies in New 
York State, at no cost to the taxpay- 
ers of either New York State or the 
nation. Not only would power be dis- 
tributed at rates determined as fair by 
the N. Y. State Public Service Com- 
mission, but Federal, State and local 
governments would receive substan- 
tial annual income through their abil- 
ity to tax the properties and the an- 
nual earnings of the private utilities. 


Companies Involved 


The five private power companies 
who propose to develop this large 
block of additional power at Niagara 
Falls and along the Niagara River, 
wholly with private funds, are Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric, Consolidated 
Edison of New York, New York 
State Electric and Gas, Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power and Rochester Gas & 
Electric. In the aggregate, they serve 
an area of about 43,000 square miles 
containing some 13.6 million people— 
about 90 per cent of both the popula- 
tion and area of the State. These 
companies now own and operate 129 
generating plants with combined ca- 
pabilities of 6 million kw; they are 
completely interconnected and pro- 
duced over 26 billion kwh of elec- 
tricity in 1950; in the same year, they 
paid a total of $56 million in taxes to 
the Federal Government and $80 mil- 
lion to State and local governments. 
This $136 million annually would be 
greatly increased, if the five private 
power companies developed the addi- 
tional power at Niagara. 

It is estimated that the additional 
Niagara River development will cost 
upwards of $350 million, which is 


little more than the five companies - 
spend annually for new construction. ° 


In 1951, their combined construction 
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outlays ran more than a quarter of a 
billion. And there’s no question about 
their ability to raise all the money 
they need for expansion purposes ; 
they have demonstrated their high 
credit standing for many years. More- 
over, it’s the kind of capital that can 
be taxed by every level of govern- 
ment. 

Most important, they are ready to 


G. C. Murphy— 


Growing Retailer 


do the job now. All plans have been 
drawn, equipment manufacturers are 
on notice and their bankers are ready 
to ‘supply the funds. All they need 
is Congressional approval of the 
Capehart-Miller bill. And once that 
is given, every Federal taxpayer will 
avoid a burden that is certain to be 
placed upon him by passage of either 
the Federal or State bill. THE END 


Recent gains have outpaced the industry, and prospects 


for further growth seem above-average. Shares aren't on 


the bargain counter, but have longer term possibilities 


C. Murphy Company has been 
* the fastest-growing organiza- 
tion in the variety chain field since 
prewar years and indications are that 
the company will maintain its blister- 
ing pace in the period ahead. Since 
1911, sales have failed to show a gain 
over the preceding year only twice 
(1932 and 1938) and in only three of 
the past 40 years has the year-to-year 
sales increase been less than six per 
cent. In 1951, Murphy’s sales soared 
12.2 per cent above the previous 
year’s level. 

Although it is no easy matter to 
pinpoint the reasons for Murphy’s 
success, several factors stand out un- 
der analysis. Sales per store are the 
highest in the industry, a testimonial 
to the company’s policy of ‘‘verti- 
cal expansion,” i.e. concentrating on 
building up each outlet to its maxi- 
mum sales potential rather than 
spreading itself thin over a wide geo- 
graphic area. This ties in with the 
management’s belief that a closely 
knit organization fosters efficient ad- 
ministration and economical distribu- 
tion of merchandise. Back in 1940, 
204 outlets were operated, with yearly 
sales per store averaging $261,596. 
By 1950, the number of units oper- 
ated had risen only to 219, but aver- 
age annual sales of these outlets had 
increased to $687,249. 

Operating profit margins of the 
Murphy Company are among the 
highest in the industry and are re- 
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markably steady, even allowing for 
the fact that this field is one of the 
more stable branches of retailing. Va- 
riety chains did not benefit from the 
wave of scare buying in 1950 (there 
was no stocking up in ten and 25- 
cent items) and thus had little diffi- 
culty in posting higher sales in 751. 
Markdowns rarely present any prob- 
lem because of the low price and es- 
sential nature of the merchandise car- 
ried, despite the trend toward stock- 
ing higher-priced wares that has pre- 
vailed since World War II. Together 
with other variety chains, Murphy 
stores stock some soft goods lines sell- 
ing above $5, as well as the countless 
items in the conventional 5-10-25 cent 
bracket. 

Last October, the company com- 





G. C. Murphy 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $42.5 $1.46 $0.90 22%—12% 
1938.. 422 1.19 0.81% 1554— 8% 
1939.. 47.3 1.62 0.81% 17%—12% 
1940.. 53.4 1.65 100 203%,—14 
1941.. 63.5 180 1.00 18%—15% 
1942.. 77.0 1.33 0.87% 17%—12% 
1943.. 82.1 133 0.75 19%—15% 
1944.. 889 124 0.75 21 —17% 
1945.. 95.9 1.55 0.87% 374%4—20% 
1946.. 1103 407 200 49 —32%4 
1947.. 119.4 425 2.00  4054—35 
1948.. 137.6 4.76 2.25 -45 —33% 
1949.. 1413 446 200 50%—38% 
1950.. 1505 468 2.25 56%—44 
1951.. 168.9 N.R. 2.371%4a60%—48% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1913. 
a—Through January 23, 1952. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. 


pleted what is regarded as the most 
important expansion move in its his- 
tory—acquisition of the Morris 5 & 
10 Cent to $1 Stores, Inc. in exchange 
for 207,500 shares of Murphy Com- 
pany common stock. Although Penn- 
sylvania remains the site of more than 
a third of the combined outlets, the 
base of the company’s operations has 
been broadened considerably by the 
Morris acquisition, as the following 
table discloses. 


Gc. ¢. Combined 

Murphy Morris Total 
) ae re 109 ie 109 
seers 18 24 42 
Indiana ..... ae 26 40 
West Va. ...... 33 a 33 
Maryland ...... 17 Ae 17 
Michigan ....... 1 13 14 
Di a0 ess. 4 8 12 
Other States ... 28 as 28 
Total Stores ... 224 71 295 


The number of Ohio stores has 
been more than doubled, making this 
the second-ranking state in number of 
outlets, while the Indiana units have 
been nearly tripled, giving this state 
third place. Another factor to be con- 
sidered is that many Murphy stores 
are located in highly industrialized 
communities where the degree of 
prosperity correlates closely with the 
rate of activity in the basic steel and 
coal industries. The Morris stores, on 
the other hand, serve an agricultural 
and rural area, thereby lending a 
greater degree of resistance to cyclical 
fluctuations in the economy. Only 
seven cities in which Murphy operates 
are also served by Morris stores, a 
further indication of the sound basis 
for combining the two companies. 


Murphy Influence 


Sales of the Morris chain amounted 
to $13 million in 1950 and were run- 
ning at close to a $15 million annual 
rate prior to purchase by G. C. 
Murphy. It now seems likely that 
the Murphy Company will overtake 
S. H. Kress this year and move up 
into fourth position among the variety 
chains in point of sales. Substantial 
improvement in the efficiency of the 
Morris stores as Murphy-operated 
units can be expected as time goes on, 
and sales per store will gradually be 
brought in line with the Murphy 
level. 

In view of this favorable back- 
ground, it is not surprising to find the 
Please turn to page 25 
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Improvement In 


The Plywood Field 


Results of leaders have recently declined sharply but 
prices have firmed and the industry picture now seems 


brighter. Long term expansion in plywood use indicated 


he plywood industry is currently 
in the process of recovering from 
one of its periodic attacks of “grow- 
ing pains.” This one began last Sep- 
tember, following a steady build-up of 
inventories. The subsequent read- 
justment was reflected in a price de- 
cline of over 20 per cent and a 25 to 
30 per cent cut in production. The 
shake-out has had a salutary effect, 
however, and prices have rebounded 
about ten per cent from their recent 
lows after several weeks in which 
new orders ran ahead of production. 
The popular quarter-inch, sanded on 
one side variety of plywood is now 
quoted at $83 per thousand feet, com- 
pared with $97 before last year’s price 
break. In 1948, plywood prices came 
close to $100 per thousand but by 
mid-1949 were down to $61, reflect- 
ing a high degree of volatility. 
Although the 1951 production fig- 
ure is somewhat disappointing, the 
industry has generally shown a steady 
upward trend of sales, as these statis- 
tics show : 


Production of Douglas Fir Plywood 


Millions No. of 

of sq. ft. Plants 
Lt oe E2,500 72 
I dig! i 2,526 67 
ee 1,620 31 
Te a ata 725 21 
eee 358 16 

” i Tattonstel. 


President Thomas B. Malarkey of 
M & M Woodworking Company re- 


gards the recent industry readjust- 
ment as a healthy one, observing that 
“the high-ball days of .three-shift, 
six-day production are behind us and 
a more realistic production tempo of 
approximately two-shifts, five-days 
will prevail. At that pace [1952] 
volume should hit approximately 
2,750 million feet.” This projection 
for ’52 is about 20 per cent below the 
industry’s current rated capacity of 
3.4 billion feet a year, assuming six- 
day, three-shift schedules. However, 
it should permit reasonable profits 
for the better situated, low-cost oper- 
ators, although it remains to be seen 
what effect the twelve new plants 
now being built will have on the 
market when they get into operation. 

M & M Woodworking—the larg- 
est plywood producer in the Pacific 
Northwest and the nation’s leading 
door manufacturer—produces ten ba- 
sic products, ranging from redwood 
plywood (premium product of which 
the company is the only volume pro- 
ducer) to common grades of lumber. 
Sales are divided as follows: ply- 
wood, 55 per cent; doors, 13 per 
cent; timber, glue and miscellaneous, 
21 per cent; and lumber, tanks and 
pipe, 11 per cent. Since the com- 
pany was founded 34 years ago, only 
one deficit has been reported although 
profits in many years were relatively 
small. Prior to 1942, M & M had 
no major timberland holdings, pur- 
chasing its logs in the open market, 


but it now has over three billion feet 
of fir and redwood timber reserves 
in Oregon and Northern California. 

While the leading plywood compa- 
nies follow a policy of purchasing a 
large part of their timber require- 
ments and conserving their own 
holdings, companies which are not 
fortified by adequate timber reserves 
are naturally less favorably situated 
than those with large reserves. For 
this reason, Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
recently paid over $16 million for 
the C. D. Johnson Lumber Company. 
The purchase added 66,000 acres of 
land and 944 million feet of timber 
(over half of which is Douglas fir) 
to the company’s holdings, augment- 
ing the 495 million feet which G-P 
owned or controlled previously. Ply- 
wood comprised 75 per cent of the 
company’s 1951 sales, with 15 per 
cent coming from lumber and ten 
per cent from doors. 


Leads Industry 


The number one plywood producer, 
United States Plywood, divides its 
sales into fir plywood (46 per cent), 
hardwood plywood (21 per cent) and 
other products (33 per cent). Unlike 
other industry units, such as M & M 
Woodworking, which distribute 
through independent jobbers, U. S. 
Plywood has 53 distributing units 
including those owned jointly with 
Mengel Company. The value of 
these units is estimated at $35 mil- 
lion and President Lawrence Ott- 
inger describes them as “the most 
important part of our business.” In 
addition, the value of the more than 
2.5 billion feet of domestic timber 
which the company owns or has ac- 
cess to is between $40 and $50 mil- 
lon. The company is enthusiastic 
about prospects for Novaply—a wood 
material which can be made from 
mill waste at two-thirds of the cost 
of fir plywood. Sales of this item 


Fiscal Highlights of the Leading Plywood Makers 


Years 
Ended: 


Atlas Plywood June 30 
Geiu>ral Plywood A en Oct. “31 


Georgia-Pacific Plywood... Dec. 31 
M & M Woodworking.... Feb. 28 
Mengel Company ........ Dec. 31 
U. & Pipweod. ......'.... April 30 





*Per share, after normal and surtaxes. 
equity in U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc. 
D—Deficit. 
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a—Includes 50 cents extra. 
{—Company estimate for 1951-52 fiscal year. 


b—12 months ended July 31, 1950 (former fiscal year). 
g—Now pays 25 cents quarterly. 


Sales———, Earned Sales Sales Per *Approx. Price _Divi- 
(Millions) -——Per Share—, Per $1of Mkt. EPT Recent Earns. dends 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Share Value Base Price Ratio 1951 Yield 
$19.1 $32.3 $1.97 $4.31 $54 $2.70 $2.90 20 4.6 a$2.00 10.0% 
7.0 8.4 0.64 D0.07 14 5.40 bce ae Nil Nil 
75.6 E75.0 5.04 E6.00 85 3.90 4.40 22 3.7 1.50 6.8 
41.0 E33.0 b1.78 £1.90 23" 4.50 2.20 15 7.9 1.00 6.7 
42.5 E42.0 c5.29. cEZ2.75 71 4.70 2.50 15 55 «gilts 6.7 
69.2 108.5 c2.96 c5.99 69 2.10 3.25 33 5.5 $1.40 4.2 


c—-Includes 50 per cent 
s—Plus stock. E—Estimated. 
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are running at about $8 million a 
year, and are expected to expand 
considerably. 

Mengel Company—the nation’s 
largest producer of hardwood prod- 
ucts—has steadily reduced the pro- 
portion of its industrial wood prod- 
ucts Mm recent years, in favor of con- 
sumer products made of wood. The 
latter group, including bedroom fur- 
niture, kitchen cabinets and hard- 
wood flush doors, accounted for half 
of 1950 sales, with corrugated paper 
boxes constituting 30 per cent and 
wood products made for other manu- 
facturers, 20 per cent. Mengel is 
now one of the largest independent 
converters of corrugated paper into 
shipping containers and has a valu- 
able affiliate in the 50 per cent-owned 
U. S. -Mengel Plywoods, Inc.; the 
latter markets plywood doors and 
building materials manufactured by 
the parent companies and others. The 
company’s share of the undistributed 
earnings of this affiliate equaled 63 
cents per share of Mengel stock in 
1950 and 51 cents in the first nine 
months of 1951. Raw material re- 
sources of Mengel include 8,900 
acres of timberlands in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 


Branches Out 


Atlas Plywood was primarily a 
manufacturer -of plywood packing 
cases until the end of 1948 when it 
began to diversify vigorously. The 
result: Atlas is now one of the lead- 
ing makers of hard and softwood ply- 
wood panels and flush doors. In the 
1951 fiscal year, 57 per cent of sales 
came from plywood packing cases— 
mainly used in shipping consumer 
durable goods—plus fruit and vege- 
table baskets and packages, and 43 
per cent from panels and doors. 
Through Davidson Plywood and 
Lumber, and Plywood, Inc., in which 
interests in excess of 50 per cent 
have been acquired, the company now 
has warehouse facilities in 17 cities. 
Atlas owns over 500 million feet of 
standing timber, and has contract 
rights to additional quantities. 

The _ statistical comparison on 
page six is somewhat distorted by the 
wide variance in fiscal years. U. S. 
Plywood, for example, earned $2.17 
per share in the six months ended 
October 31 compared with $2.79 in 
the like year-earlier period; the third 
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quarter showing will be relatively 
poor and despite anticipated improve- 
ment in the final three months, profits 
in fiscal 1952 will be substantially be- 
low the $5.99 per share reported in 
1951. Atlas Plywood earned only 
22 cents in September 30, 1951 quar- 
ter as against 93 cents in the prior 
comparable period, suggesting a ta- 
pering off in profits for this company 
as well. It should also be kept in 





mind that with the exception of 
M & M Woodworking, three of the 
major companies tabulated have con- 
vertible preferred issues which may 
eventually dilute share capitalization ; 
and Georgia-Pacific Plywood, whose 
1951 earnings received a fillip from 
the C. D. Johnson acquisition, may 
also sell a privilege preferred to re- 
tire bank debt incurred through that 
purchase. 


Bank Shares Have 
Specialized Appeal 


Group has long been an investment favorite for large ac- 


counts. Most issues now are selling below book values. 


Firming money rates should offset higher operating costs 


n the whole, banking itistitutions 
did just a bit better last year 
than in 1950. The impact of higher 
taxes and rising costs generally was 
offset by increased earnings. There 
were exceptions, as the tabulation 
shows. Indicated earnings of some 
banks fell below 1950 results, but 
gains outweighed the declines. Oper- 
ating earnings generally bettered 
1950, but the gains in that category 
were counteracted by reduced invest- 
ment and other income. 
The drop in investment income ‘and 


in investmert holdings was a reflec- 
tion of the demand for commercial 
accommodations, loan portfolios hav- 
ing continued through 1951 the ex- 
pansion that set in with the outbreak 
in Korea in mid-1950. At that time 
commercial loans of all reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks stood at 
$13.60 billion. Over the next six 
months they expanded almost one- 
third to $17.87 billion. Aside from a 
brief mid-year slowdown, they con- 
tinued to increase through 1951 to a 
Please turn to page 27 


Statistical Highlights of Leading Banks 


*Indicated 7Book Value Recent 
-——Earnings—\ -——Per Share—, -—Dividends— Bid 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price Yield 

Bk. of America, NLS a$2.16 a$2.12 $16.45 $16.97 $1.50 $1.60 29 53.5% 
Bk. of ManhattanCo. 2.05 2.04 32.26 32.90 1.40 1.40 35 4.0 
Bankers Trust ...... 2.60 1.97 56.32 56.29 2.00 2.00 48 4.2 
Chase National...... 2.83 2.90 47.70 48.81 1.80 1.80 40 4.5 
Chemical Bank & T... 3.07 3.33 46.72 47.31 1.80 1.95 47 4.2 
Cont’lIl.Natvtl1B.& T. 8.02 8.46 101.74 106.19 400 400 106 38 
Corn Exchange(N.Y.) 4.66 4.52 63.70 65.21 3.00 3.00 68 4.4 
First National (N. Y) b27.75 b25.15 b473.56 b472.04 b26.66 b26.66 408 6.5 
First Nat’l (Boston). 3.56 3.36 46.26 46.85 225 205 49 4.6 
First Nat’l (Chicago) 17.48 18.18 182.25 193.76 8.00 8.00 234 3.4 
Guaranty Trust 

(N. Y.) 17.82 17.58 374.39 377.97 14.00 14.00 305 4.6 
Hanover Bank (N. Y.) - 97 5.98 113.47 115.44 4.00 s4.00 96 4.2 
Irving Trust ........ 1.32 1.40 23.52 23.92 0.90 1.40 22 6.4 
Manufacturers Trust. 5.27 6.93 59.44 63.92 2.40 2.40 62 3.9 
Nat'l Bank (Detroit). a443  a4.51 44.27 46.30 1.60 2.00 44 45 
National City (N. Y.) ¢4.94 e2.98 ce56.25 fe56.36 2.00 2.00 48 42 
New York Trust..... 7.17 8.09 113.87 116.96 450 500 117 4.2 
Philadelphia National 7.27 7.28 2951 91.47 5.00 5.00 106 4.7 
Security-First Nat’l al0.69 al1.32 83.00 89.91 3.25 3.25 93 3.5 

(Los Angeles)..... ; et 
U. S. Trust (N. Y.).. 17.11 17.80 302.94 306.74 235.00 19.25 255 7.5 





* Per share. f¢ As of December 31. 
dividend paid during January 1952. 
Farmers combined. f—On 7.2 million shares. 


a—Net operating earnings. 


b—Adjusted to 200 per cent stock 


c—On 6.2 million shares. e—National City and City Bank 
g-—-Plus 150 per cent in stock. 


s—Plus stock. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Cyanamid B 
Priced at 122, the chief appeal of 
the stock lies in its further growth 
possibilities. (Yields 3.2% based on 
$4 pd. last year.) A five-year search 
by company’s «Lederle Laboratories 
for a substitute for scarce quinine has 
been ended by the discovery of a drug 
in the roots of the common hydrangea 
plant. The scientists were able to iso- 
late the drug in small amounts, 
analyze it and after painstaking work 
developed a means of producing it 
synthetically. In tests on animals the 
drug has displayed amazing efficiency 
in fighting malaria parasites and it is 
hoped that it will be useful against 
some of the new types of the disease 


that have been reported in Korea. 
(Also FW, July 11.) 


Anaconda Copper B 

Stock constitutes a businessman’s 
comnutment with inflation hedge char- 
acteristics ; recent price 55. (Pd. $3.50 
in 1951: pd. 1950, $3.) The Atomic 
Energy Commission has contracted to 
buy uranium from an ore-processing 
plant which Anaconda will construct 
near Grants, N. M., and which should 
be in operation in the early part of 
1953. Last year Anaconda and At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
conducted large-scale exploration and 
development programs in this area, 
with the results of the survey justify- 
ing erection of the plant. Anaconda 
will build, operate and own the proc- 
essing plant while the AEC has agreed 
to purchase U308 production for five 
years. (Also FW, May 9.) 


Dow Chemical A 

Stock at 113 yields only 2.1% based 
on cash payments, is not on the bargain 
counter, but has longer term growth 
prospects. (Pays 60c qu. plus stk.) A 
steadily rising output of chemicals 
from petroleum and gas are expected 
to put natural gas prices considerably 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


higher in the next few years. But 
Dow, a leader in the petrochemical 
field, will be protected since it has an 
assured supply of raw materials from 
large holdings of oil and natural gas 
properties not currently in use. Al- 
though earnings in the first six months 
of the current fiscal year dropped to 
$2.52 a share vs. $3.16 in 1950, full 
year’s operations are expected to re- 
sult in a profit of around $5.50 or 
more due largely to new plant capac- 
ity. Dow’s record of increasing earn- 
ings should be resumed in 1953 be- 
cause of the additional plant that 
should then be in operation. EPT base, 
$2.78 a share. (Also FW, Sept. 26.) 


Eagle-Picher C+ 
Priced at 24, stock possesses spec- 
ulative longer term growth. (Pd.$1.50 
plus stock in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.50.) 
Company is gradually broadening 
operations into consumer lines, with 
greater emphasis placed on manufac- 
turing than on the once-predominant 
mining activities. Thus, as at Novem- 
ber 30 last the pigment manufacturing 
division accounted for approximately 
38 per cent of sales vs. 29 per cent for 
the mining and smelting division. 
Sales for the November 1951 fiscal 
are estimated at $81.5 million, up 
about 18 per cent, while net of $3.50 
per share is expected to be reported 
as against $3.25 in 1950 on a smaller 
number of shares. (A 10 per cent 
stock dividend was paid last Decem- 
ber.) Management states that “results 
for 1952 should compare favorably 
with 1951.” (Also FW, July 25.) 


General Foods a 

Priced at 43, stock yields 5.6% on 
basis of indicated $2.40 annual divi- 
dend, and is suitable for income. 
The decline in earnings for the nine 
months ended December 31 from 
$3.03 per share in 1950 to $2.22 not 
only reflected the highly competitive 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


market, but the tremendous amounts 
which have been spent on advertising 
‘convenience food items.’ While some 
price relief on fixed items is expected 
the company will probably not raise 
prices because other companies in the 
field would not follow suit. Several 
new items have been brought out in 
the past two years and are expected 
soon to begin to aid earnings. Among 
the newer ones are pre-cooked Minute 
Rice; Sugar Crisp and Krinkles, ad- 
ditions to the Post line of cereals; 
Maxwell House instant coffee and 
Baker's 4-in-1 chocolate preparation. 


Hercules Powder B 

Stock is not cheap, at 76, but should 
reflect further growth over the longer 
term. (Yields 3.9% based on $3 paid 
in 1951.) Plans are now under way 
for the construction of a $7 million 
petrochemical plant in the Delaware 
River industrial area with an addi- 
tional $1 million spent for equipment. 
Under a new process it will produce 
phenol, and para-cresol and acetone. 
Phenol and para-cresol are used as 
major ingredients in the making of 
plastics, dyes and drugs, while acetone 
is widely employed by the rayon and 
other industries as a solvent: The new 
method is unique in that it uses or- 
ganic hydro-peroxide for the required 
oxygen instead of scarce chlorine or 
sulphuric acid now employed in other 
methods. EPT base is around $2.97 
a share. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel B 

Stock is a more or less typical busi- 
ness cycle issue; recent price, 25. 
(Pays 45c qu.) Two new open hearth 
furnaces in Cleveland and six of the 
eleven open hearths being built at 
Pittsburgh went into production late 
last year and made it possible for J. 
& L. to turn out over five million tons 
of steel, more than in any previous 
year. Reflecting increased costs and 
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higher taxes earnings dipped to $3.67 
a share in the first nine months of 
1951 compared with $4.88 in the simi- 
lar 1950 period. EPT credit is around 
$3.32 a share. (Also FW, Nov. 21.) 


N. Y. Central C+ 

At 21 shares are a decided specula- 
tion and 1952 prospects depend large- 
ly on added freight rate increases. 
(Paid 50c so far in ’52.) Following 
earnings of $2.17 a share in 1951 
($2.84 in 1950) it is reported that 
1952 earnings may reach $4.90 a 
share if the ICC grants the remainder 
of the 15 per cent freight rate in- 
crease. An escalator-clause wage in- 
crease went into effect January 1 and 
will cost the road around $50 million 
this year. Traffic so far in 1952 has 
been substantially below the 1951 
month and the Central has been 
considerably affected by reduced out- 
put of automobiles and auto parts. 
The carrier now is about 46 per cent 
dieselized with 1,235 diesel locomo- 
tives, more than any other U. S. rail- 
road. 


Ohio Oil B 

With operations well integrated and 
large reserves, stock is a good longer 
term inflation hedge; recent price, 58. 
(Pd. $3 in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.70.) 
Net income last year was over $6 a 
share, which would compare with 
$5.69 in 1950 and a record $7.52 in 
1948. As in 1951, despite a higher 
level of operations this year, increased 
operating costs and a heavier tax im- 
post will tend to limit gains in net. 
During the past six years company 
has spent $165 million on expansion. 
(Also FW, Nov. 28.) 


Public Service Electric & Gas B 

Stock has merit for income; re- 
cent price, 25 to yield 64%. (Pays 
$1.60 an.) Net last year increased 
to $2.13 per share vs. $2.06 in 1950, 
although a cut in electric rates and a 
summer slump in certain industries 
serviced by company restricted rev- 
enue growth. Further .improvement 
should be in evidence this year as 
natural gas will be available for the 
first time throughout a winter heating 
season while demand for company’s 
services should increase as defense 
production improves. Company has 
filed application for an increase of 45 
million c.f. daily in its supply of natu- 
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ral gas to supplement the present 70 
million c.f., but as the latter figure 
represents only about 50 per cent of 
current gas demand, further increases 
undoubtedly will have to be sought. 
(Also FW, Dec. 19.) 


Quaker Oats A 

Stock is a consistent dividend- 
payer, but yield—at a price of about 
32—is relatively small. (Pays 25c 
qu.) While one-third of sales are still 
in such cereal products as oat meal 
and puffed wheat, company has be- 
come the world’s largest producer of 
pet food. Latest step is to add chloro- 
phyll to all Ken-L-Ration products. 
In the past, all pet foods have been 
primarily the same, and with the first 
new development in over ten years 
Quaker hopes to get a substantial 
sales jump on the rest of the market. 


Republic Steel B 

Shares of this third largest steel 
maker (now 41) are a more or less 
typical business cycle issue. (Paid 
$4 in 1951). An additional purchase 
of 7% per cent interest has given 
Republic a fifty per cent ownership 
of Reserve Mining Company. Be- 
cause of an expansion in blast fur- 
nace capacity there is an urgent need 
for the immediate development of Re- 
serve’s mining plant in Minnesota to 
produce 2.5 million tons of high grade 
iron ore a year from taconite, a rock 
formation containing iron. A smaller 
taconite processing plant is now being 
built by Reserve at Babbitt, Minn., 
and will go into operation early this 
year. A larger main plant being con- 
structed at Beaver Bay, Minn., will 
be producing high grade ore pellets 
in 1955. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 

Stock is a speculative member of a 
volatile group ; recent price, 19. (Pays 
25c qu.) Company is believed to 
have earned about $3 per share in 
1951 as compared with $2.10 in 1950 
and the previous high mark of $2.71 
in 1948. A broad program of integra- 
tion and modernization, which has 
been progressing since the end of 
World War II, should be completed 
this year and should install company 
as a fully integrated unit in the kraft 
paper and board field. (Also FW, 
Feb. 7.) 





Texas Utilities B 
Priced at 34, stock represents a 


growth situation. (Pays 42c qu.) 
System plans to spend $125 million in 
the next two years to enlarge electrical 
generating capacity by 66 per cent. 
Of this sum, about $95 million will be 
raised through sale of securities. Pres- 
ent installed capacity is 934,975 kw, 
up 128 per cent since 1946, and by the 
end of 1954 capacity is expected to 
reach 1.5 million kw. Earnings in the 
twelve months ended November 30 
rose to $2.67 a share from the $2.39 
reported on a smaller share capitaliza- 
tion in the preceding twelve month 
period. 


Union Pacific A 

Shares, now at about 113, are 
among the highest quality rail issues. 
(Pd. $6 in 1951.) Oil and gas opera- 
tions have assumed a position of 
major importance in the UP earnings 
picture. Of the over-all net of around 
$63 million rolled up in 1951, oil.and 
gas profits probably accounted for 
about 50 per cent. While actual 1951 
net was about $13.25 per share, the 
1950 record ($14.80 per share) could 
easily have been surpassed were it 
not for the July floods, which entailed 
traffic losses and increased costs. Divi- 
dends have been paid each year since 
1900 and they could easily be lifted 
above the $6 of 1951. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Boe 

Representing one of the strongest 
companies in the group, stock (now 
78) is attractive for growth and mod- 
erate income. (Returns 5.1% based on 
$4 paid last year.) Reflecting a $5.5 
million jump in taxes, net income for 
the fiscal year ended last October 31 
dropped to $10.80 per share vs. 
$12.93 in the preceding twelve months. 
Volume of paper and paperboard sold 
increased by eleven per cent to 
755,000 tons. Previous record was 
686,000 tons in 1948. Sales of chemi- 
cal products increased 18 per cent to 
$7 million. Some $6.1 million from 
profits and $5.4 million provided dur- 
ing the year from depreciation and de- 
pletion charges were added to general 
funds, some of which was used to 
finance plant improvement and larger 
inventories and accounts receivable. 
Company can earn up to $7.28 a share 
before being subject to excess profits 
taxes. 
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A Longer Range Look At “EPT” 


Emergency levy on profits hides the earnings growth 


achieved by many companies. When this tax expires, 


some phenomenal earnings gains will suddenly appear 


he present 30 per cent Federal 
levy on corporate profits desig- 
nated as “excess” expires June 30, 
1953. In view of the size of Presi- 
dent Truman’s budget for the 1952- 
53 fiscal year and the prospect that 
outlays in the following fiscal year 
will be little, if any, smaller, there is 
every prospect that excess profits 
taxes will be extended by Congress 
for at least a limited additional pe- 
riod, though perhaps with modifica- 
tions which may reduce the burden 
it imposes on some companies. 
Nevertheless, there is little senti- 
ment either in or out of Congress for 
making EPT a permanent part of 
our tax structure under peacetime 
conditions. Thus, this levy will come 
to an end in another two, three or 
four years—barring the outbreak of 
all-out war. When it does, there will 
be a drastic rearrangement of the cur- 
rent structure of corporate earning 
power. 


Favored Groups 


Some groups, including the elec- 
tric utility, air transport, petroleum 
and natural gas industries, occupy a 
favorable position under present law 
and will thus have less to gain from 
its repeal or expiration than will 
others. Theoretically, the greatest 
beneficiaries will be the aircraft manu- 
facturers and others for whom it 
constitutes the heaviest burden at 
present, but this theory may not work 
out very well in practice. 

Presumably Congress. will not 
abandon EPT until well after the 
peak of the defense program has 
passed, and by that time the taxable 
earnings of steel, copper, aluminum, 
electronics, aircraft producing and 
other companies now being stimu- 
lated, directly or indirectly, by de- 
fense orders, will decline sufficiently 
to offset the advantages of a lower 
over-all tax rate. Thus, such organi- 
zations are unlikely to show any sud- 
den jump in net income over 1952 or 
1953 results. 
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Assuming that full-scale war can 
be avoided between now and 1954, 
the free nations should be able by 
that time to amass such formidable 
strength that Russia would no longer 
dare to start anything. That, at least, 
is the stated objective of the current 
and prospective outpouring of bil- 
lions of dollars ‘for aircraft, atom 
bombs, submarines and other war ma- 
teriel. If this objective is achieved, 
it may be possible for us to make a 
very substantial reduction. in military 
outlays. 

Under such circumstances, Con- 
gress might adopt a provision such 
as that in effect in 1946 permitting 
corporations which suffered losses, 
or earned less than their EPT credits, 
during the period following expira- 
tion of EPT, to carry back such 
losses or deficiencies as credits against 
EPT paid previously. Any such pro- 
vision would be a powerful force tend- 
ing to sustain the earnings of ex- 
military contractors, but it could not 
very well increase them. 

Regardless of any such contingency 
as that outlined above, there is one 
class of corporations whose earnings 
will receive a decided boost upon the 
expiration of EPT. This is the large 
group, encompassing many industries, 
whose earnings growth is not contin- 
gent to any important extent on a 
constantly increasing level of defense 
outlays. The EPT law contains re- 
lief provisions applicable to growth 
enterprises, but these are of little or 
no benefit to the typical large pub- 
licly-owned corporation whose nor- 
mal earnings growth is therefore taxed 
just as heavily as though it came from 
military work. 

The longer the delay before expira- 
tion of EPT, the greater will be the 
gain from 1950 levels in the taxable 
earnings of such enterprises. In the 
meantime, 82 per cent of this gain is 
being appropriated in the form of 
taxes. But when EPT are removed, 
there will be a sudden gain in net in- 
come, and the effects of such a fa- 





vorable development will probably be 
reflected in the market action of 
stocks in this position well before 
the event actually occurs. 

It is difficult to generalize on an 
industry basis as to the identity of 
the companies which will derive these 
benefits, though the chemical group, 
with its strong and well-nigh univer- 
sal growth attributes, is one good 
example. The effects of EPT on this 
group are already amply apparent. 
For instance, in the first nine months 
of 1951 Union Carbide increased its 
sales volume by 29 per cent over 
year-earlier levels and showed an ad- 
vance of 24 per cent in taxable profits, 
but its net income dropped by nearly 
23 per cent. In the six months ended 
last November 30, Dow Chemical’s 
sales rose by almost a third and its 
earnings before taxes by 26 per cent, 
but it earned 14 per cent less after 
taxes. 

Westinghouse Electric showed an 
even larger gain in taxable earnings 
than in sales during the first nine 
months of 1951—37.5 per cent and 
23 per cent, respectively—but despite 
the substantial advance in taxable 
earnings its net income registered a 
decline which in this case amounted 
to practically 13 per cent. The com- 
pany is, of course, working on mili- 
tary orders, but on the other hand it 
has suffered a decline in the permis- 
sible volume of its normal civilian 
business (which carries a higher 
profit margin) and thus can hardly 
be considered a war beneficiary. 


Other Examples 


Many drug companies will find 
their earnings from civilian activities 
held down while EPT remain in ef- 
fect, only to blossom forth into new 
record peaks as soon as this levy is 
removed. Sterling Drug, for instance, 
also showed larger sales, larger tax- 
able earnings and lower net in the 
first nine months of 1951. Some en- 
terprises in the heterogeneous paper 
and machinery industries, and a num- 
ber of isolated organizations in mis- 
cellaneous fields—such as Glidden 
Company—are likely to report sub- 
stantial gains in taxable earnings 
over the next few years on a normal 
growth basis. The full benefits of 
this trend will be hidden until EPT 
expire, and will then show up as a 
sudden advance in net. 
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Industrial and utility shares have exceeded 1951 peaks, with 


rail equities very close to this level. Investors’ sentiment 


would be considerably improved if rails can make a new high 


Depending on what average you follow, in- 
dustrial stock prices have recently established a 
new bull market high (Standard & Poor’s) or they 
haven’t (Dow-Jones). But even the latter index has 
risen to within less than a point of its 1951 peak. 
Both sources show rail shares above the best levels 
of last October and very close to their tops of last 
February, and both show new highs for utilities 
and for composite averages of all three groups. If 
carrier shares succeed in bettering the peak set 
nearly a year ago, perhaps on general anticipation 
of favorable freight rate developments, investors’ 
sentiment would be considerably improved. 


President Truman’s budget message confirmed 
the general expectation that Government spending 
would continue to show sharp increases, with no 
attempt to offset higher military outlays by means 
of economies in non-defense activities. The ap- 
parent complete stalling of truce talks in Korea, and 
disquieting events in Indo-China, Egypt and Tu- 
nisia, make the possibility of deflationary develop- 
ments on the international scene even more remote. 
There seems no chance whatever that Congress will 
consider the President’s request for an additional 
$5 billion in new taxes; thus there is certain to be 
a large deficit in fiscal 1953, and unless the Treasury 
reverses its stand on “sweetening” savings bond 
provisions the methods used in financing this deficit 
are likely to be directly inflationary. 


In addition, the nation is faced with the pros- 
pect of either strikes or wage and price increases 
in steel and aluminum, two of the three major 
metals in critically short supply. Either develop- 
ment (and it is conceivable that we may witness 
both) would be a strong inflationary factor, tending 
in the long run to increase the desirability of com- 


mon stocks as a class as compared with cash and ~ 


cash-equivalent investments such as bonds. A pro- 
tracted strike, however, would have a decidedly un- 
favorable effect on the shares of the automobile, 
rail equipment, household appliance and other 
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groups whose metal allotments would probably be 
reduced still further in the event of a major inter- 
ruption in steel or aluminum output. 


With the exception of the historically high 
level of stock prices, practically all bearish factors 
are either diminishing in importance (heavy busi- 
ness inventories, for instance) or appear to lie too 
far in the future to justify the stock market in paying 
much attention to them now, or for many months 
to come. Those who remember the specious argu- 
ments used at the time to explain away the signifi- 


‘ cance of the unprecedented peaks to which share 


prices rose in 1929 have every right to feel a nag- 
ging skepticism as to the validity of arguments 
used to vindicate the current price level. But it 
appears that this time, the situation really is “dif- 
ferent.” 


In 1929, a continued high level of business ac- 
tivity was taken for granted on the basis of the 
rising trend witnessed during the previous eight 
years; today, optimistic expectations on this score 
are based on factors which are solid and (within 
certain limits) actually measurable. Despite the low 
percentage of earnings paid out in dividends, com- 
mon stocks yield twice as much as high grade bonds 
today instead of only about half as much. The 
market for equities is now much broader, among 
both individuals and institutions, and holdings on 
a short term speculative basis are much’ smaller. 


Finally, stocks are valued at an unusually low 
multiple of earnings. Thus, the main ingredients 
for a bear market appear to be lacking. All this, 
however, is not to say that anyone can buy stocks 
with his eyes shut. Some are undoubtedly too high; 
in this category are a good many whose earnings 
‘prospects are better than average, for the market 
has been carrying selectivity to extremes in recent 
months. But plenty of others are still reasonably 
valued. 

Written January 24, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


The list of bonds for inclusion in conservative 
portfolios is being expanded this week by the addi- 
tion of Beneficial Industrial Loan 2¥%s of 1961, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 234s of 1975, Southwest- 
ern Gas & Electric 3144s of 1970 and West Penn 
Electric 3144s of 1974. These are good quality 
bonds, affording net yields ranging from 3.3 to 
3.5 per cent. Expansion of the bond list will give 
the investor a wider field from which to choose. 


Chemical Expansion 


Spurred by increasing military demand, together 
with a high level of civilian business, the chemical 
industry is rapidly expanding its production facil- 
ities. The DPA goal for nitrogen-producing capac- 
ity was recently raised to 2.9 million tons a year 
by 1955 and in line with this objective Mathieson 
Chemical will soon begin operating the Morgan- 
town, W. Va., ordnance works, thereby adding 
about 160,000 tons to the yearly supply. Allied 
Chemical is also boosting its capacity by 100,000 
tons a year, but nitrogen—which is exceeded only 
by sulphuric acid, soda ash, caustic soda and 
chlorine in tonnage use—will be in short supply 
until next year at least. 

Union Carbide will complete a 50 million pound 
unit for producing polyethylene resins by early 
1953. Meanwhile, Intermountain Chemical—80 per 
cent owned by Food Machinery & Chemical and 
the balance by National Distillers—will build a 
$16.3 million soda ash plant to be completed next 
year. About 300,000 tons of soda ash will be pro- 
duced yearly from a 50-year reserve in the Green 
Mountain, Wyo., area. Also slated for a sharp in- 
crease is phthalic anhydride capacity which the 
DPA would like to see raised to 368 million 
pounds yearly by 1955 compared with 228 million 
pounds at the start of 1951; this coal tar product 
goes into rocket fuel as well as protective coatings, 
plasticizers and dyes and pigments. New phenol 
(carbolic acid) facilities will be subject to fast tax 
write-offs in an effort to have 623 million pounds 
of annual capacity available by 1955. Phenol is 


used in plastics, explosives, detergents, drugs and 
insecticides. 


Sulphur Production Goal 

In addition to larger capacity for making basic 
chemicals, the DPA wants the nation to be able 
to produce 8.4 million long tons of sulphur an- 
nually by 1955. This would be 2.3 million tons or 
12 


nearly 40 per cent more than the 6.1 million tons 
which the country produced in 1950. Close to 
half of the projected expansion has already been 
provided for, leaving about 1.1 million tons of 
additional capacity still to be lined up by the 
Government agency. Since 1900, world use of sul- 
phur has expanded seven times and it is expected 
that U. S. requirements in 1955 will be 43 per 
cent greater than in 1950. To cope with the worsen- 
ing demand-supply picture, the Defense agency 
recently reduced sulphur allocations to 90 per cent 
of 1950 use and is ready to grant loans and other 
benefits to producers. With no let-up in demand 
in sight, the outlook for the leading sulphur pro- 
ducers continues bright. 


Sugar Prices 


With refiners cutting prices, price wars in the 
South and some parts of the West, and the world 
raw sugar price down to 4.50 cents a pound f.o.b. 
Cuba, the Agriculture Department appears to be 
on the losing end of its avowed struggle to boost 
domestic sugar prices by means of an admittedly 
low quota. Eastern refiners on January 23 cut the 
price of refined cane to 8.15 cents, New York. In 
Southern markets distributors are quoting down 
to 7.88 cents for cane refined, and beet sugar 
refiners have dropped their price to 7.90 cents a 
pound. The break in world raws, partly attributed 
to the low domestic import quota which releases 
more sugar on the world market, has depressed 
domestic raws which, at 5.23 cents, have broken 
through the pre-Korean low of 5.25 cents. Nearby 
domestic futures are selling around the lowest levels 
for the lives of the contracts. Meanwhile, the Agri- 
culture Department continues to profess confidence 
that prices eventually will rise, but consumers still 
show little interest in purchases notwithstanding 
their shrinking inventories. 


Peak Locomotive Backlog 


Although more new locomotives were installed 
in 1951 than in any other year since 1923, the 
January 1 backlog was the largest of any such 
date on record. New locomotives put in service last 
year totaled 2,558—of which 2,537 were diesels. 
At the same time, however, a record number was 
retired—4,137 in all, of which 4,083 were steam. 
At the end of the year there were 4.4 per cent 
fewer in service than on January 1, 1951; but the 
new locomotives are generally more powerful, and 
average tractive power had increased 4.8 per cent. 
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New locomotives on order totaled 1,739 at the 
beginning of this month, all but 20 of them diesels. 
The locomotive builders are thus assured of a peak 
level of business for months to come. 


Premium Copper 

The first contract for the working of higher-cost 
copper mines promises Federal subsidies of five to 
six cents a pound for possibly one million pounds 
of the metal to be taken from four of the highest 
cost mines operated by Calumet & Hecla in north- 
ern Michigan. This marks the first time the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency has re- 
sorted to premium prices for copper obtained from 
older mines instead of depending on the opening 
of new deposits Output from these four mines had 
been reduced because their production costs are 
higher than the Federal price ceiling, currently 
245% cents a pound for lake copper. Prices for the 
copper to be mined under the new arrangement 
with Calumet will range from 29.6 to 31 cents a 
pound. Similar contracts are being negotiated with 
other mining concerns. 


Cement Stocks Up 


Mill stocks of cement have been increasing in 
recent months over the abnormally low year-earlier 
levels and supplies may be more adequate this year. 
Stocks are built up during the winter months when 
shipments are at a seasonally low point, the in- 
ventory peak being reached in February or March. 
With 154 plants now in operation against 152 a 
year ago, the potential is greater, and a larger per- 
centage of theoretical capacity has been used in 
recent months than in 1950. Rising seven per cent 
during the first eleven months of 1951 over the 
same year-earlier period, cement shipments may be 
expected to hold at a high level in view of the 
large volume of public and industrial work planned. 


Short Interest Declines 





A decline of 11,278 shares in the short position 
in stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
occurred in the month ended January 15, leaving 
the total short interest standing at 2.4 million 
shares. Changes in short positions in individual 
stocks, rather than in particular industries, were 
noteworthy, with issues heavily traded in recent 
market sessions attracting the attention of the 
“shorts.” The biggest short interest rise took place 
in New York Central while Northern Pacific 
registered the largest decline. As of January 15, 
there was a short interest of 5,000 shares or more 
in 99 of the 1,501 issues listed on the Big Board. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


American Stores’ sales for December and the 
nine months through December 31 were 8 per cent 
and 13.9 per cent respectively above the same 1950 
periods. 

Public Service Electric & Gas earned $4.55 per 
share on the $1.40 preference stock last year vs. 
$3.28 in 1950. 

Union Pacific is constructing a new 42-mile line 
in southeastern Wyoming at cost of $16 million; 
will eliminate steep grade and carry westbound 
traffic. 

Walgreen’s sales for the twelve months through 
December 31 were 5.2 per cent above the like 1950 
period. 

Radio Corporation has borrowed $20 million 
from two insurance companies for general corpor- 
ate purposes. This brings to $100 million the 
amount taken down by R. C. A. under a stand-by 
credit. 

Cities Service Gas (a Cities Service subsidiary) 
plans to construct about 21 miles of natural gas 
transmission line in Kansas. New line will cost 
over $900,000, replacing two existing lines. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—-when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 


* the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.82% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975... 96 2.98 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 107 3.75 Not 
xBeneficial Indust. L. 24s, 1961.. 93 3.40 10144 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

WES ccc aeaeunsebeGes see ues 96 3.35 105 
Cities Service: 38, 1977 «0.6.6 s00%00: 94. 300 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 91 3.10 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
*Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.. 90 3.38 10314 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985. 93 3.08 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 101 4.40 105 
*Southwestern G. & El. 34%s, 1970 101 Sg 104% 
*West Penn Electric 344s, 1974... 101 3.45 105.1 


x Added this week; see page 12. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.39% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 53 4,72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 100 4.50 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 94 5.32 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.39 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 90 5.99 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends-, -Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 38 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *2.40 b3.16 b2.52 113 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 1.60 £1.99 {3.30 37 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 c¢2.98 59 
General Foods ........ 2.45 2.40 3.03 ¢2.22 43 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 c6.92 206 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3:00. 3900: 4501 £353. 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 c¢3.73 ¢4.55 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 ¢3.45 c¢2.67 63 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 1.60 ¢3.27 c2.74 31 





*Also paid stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 months 
to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this tyoe should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 


Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


--Dividends—, *Indi- 
s Paid Paid Recent cated 
1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores .............. $2.00 $2.00 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 900 900 156 5.8 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 52 54 
Consolidated Edison .......... 170 2.00 34 59 
Household Finance ........... 2.20 240 4 55 
a | rrr 3.00 300 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville......... 3.52 400 54 7.4 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 300 300 4 68 
May Department Stores....... 150 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 280 3% 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 135 150 30 50 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 200 34 5.9 
Satoway Stores .......ccc2s005 240 240 32 7:5 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 135 180 39 4.6 
Southern Calif. Edison......... 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
a ne 2.50 2.25 42 5.4 
Bees COMBO oc o esa cnccys 325 305 59 52 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 56 7.1 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 5.00 6.00 113 5.3 
SE OIE sia sigh a tu aintenrgie 02 450 450 62 7.3 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 29 6.4 


*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


uaa --Earnings— Recent 


1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 4.00 8.96 c6.50 53 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 2.25 b2.52 b3.25 32 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 f1.15 {£1.20 16 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.75 ¢3.55 ¢4.66 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 3.50 ¢8.38 e12.27 64 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 4.35 3.33 29 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 3.38 4.20 53 


General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 ¢4.15 52 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 e4.11 ¢€3.65 42 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 989 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.70 ¢2.39 ¢2.87 45 


Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 ¢5.51 ¢7.15 75 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 30 


Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.00 b2.10 b2.57 34 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 2.15 63.62 4.19 48 
Ce ae 3.45 3.00 c6.12 c4.44 41 


West Penn Electric.... 1.85 2.00 £3.31 £2.87 31 





b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. {—12 
months to September 30. 
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Aviation Clement M. Keys, a 
Pioneer pioneer in the develop- 
Pasiine ment of the aviation in- 


dustry, recently passed 
away at his home in New York City. 
Seventy-five years of age at his death, 
his had been an active and eventful 
career. 

Born in Chatsworth, Canada, Mr. 
Keys came to the United States as a 
young man to become a reporter for 
The Wall Street Journal, and later 
was advanced to the position of rail- 
road editor. After several years, he 
left to become the financial editor of 
the magazine World’s Work. It was 
while in this capacity that Mr. Keys 
became interested in fighting the then 
growing evils in the marketing of se- 
curities. He was instrumental in hav- 
ing published in World’s Work a 
series of articles entitled “The Pirates 
of Promotion” which this writer and 
John K. Barnes co-authored in a 
crusade to clean up malpractices in 
the promotion of securities. 

Leaving the field of journalism, he 
later founded his own business, spe- 
cializing in the buying and selling of 
bonds. This led to his association 
with the late Glenn H. Curtiss, a 
founder of the aviation industry, and 
his own entry into that field by way 
of the vice presidency of Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Company. Four 
years later when the company was 
in financial difficulties he saved it 
from collapse by buying control 
through payment of a large outstand- 
ing debt. Then, as the rejuvenator 
of Curtiss, he became a leading pio- 
neer in the aviation field. Perhaps 
his most outstanding achievement was 
the merger in 1929 of his own com- 
pany with that owned by the Wright 
Brothers, which resulted in the pres- 
ent Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
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Mr. Keys organized North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., and Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, Inc., the latter 
one of the early passenger air lines. 
He also helped form one of the first 
air mail lines, National Air Trans- 


port, Inc. And he played a part in 
the administration of such other im- 
portant corporations as B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Willys-Overland, Na- 
tional Cash Register, National Avi- 
ation Corporation and Sperry Gyro- 
scope. 

At his death he was president of 
an aviation consulting firm bearing 
his name and was active in several 
other firms. Throughout his entire 
life he was respected by his legion 
of friends for his charming and genial 
nature and for his profound knowl- 
edge of aviation and finance. Few 
men contributed so much to the de- 
velopment of aviation in the country 
as did Mr. Keys. He will be greatly 
missed. 


Beggars All in all, since the 
Are Never United States hit on the 
Satisfied idea of the Marshall 


Plan, this country has 
poured into the coffers of its Euro- 
pean and other allies nearly $85 bil- 
lion earmarked to help their economic 
recovery. 

Where did this expenditure get us? 
If we listen to the tales of woe of 
some of the countries which we have 
aided, they are still badly in need of 
money. Apparently, then, the Mar- 
shall Plan has missed its goal. 

Now this question arises: How 
much more in dollars and cents can 
this country throw down the drain 
before it impoverishes itself through 
its generosity? We certainly have 





Page 


been digging into our barrel of re- 
sources at a mad pace for quite some 
time. Today, even in the halls of 
Congress there is an awareness that 
something must be done about our 
freehandedness with money every 
time the hat is passed. 

It’s an old story and a frailty in 
human nature—once a beggar has 
been helped, he soon is back asking 
for more. He has an insatiable appe- 
tite which apparently never can be 
appeased. 





Foreign It must be conceded that 

r yy s, to 
Polic for too many years, 
<a say the least, the United 
s 


States Government has 
pursued a weak foreign policy. Look- 
ing back, we find that we have been 
following the path of compromise at 
every turning point for fear of being 
plunged into another world war. Yet 
such an attitude should be beneath 
as strong, and as respected, a nation 
as ours. 

If we continue this policy, in the 
long run it will draw us into the very 
vortex that we have been trying to 
avoid. This appearance of weakness 
is accepted at face value by an arro- 
gant power such as Soviet Russia, 
and it may bolster her courage if she 
should decide to administer a blow 
against this country. Then we may 
be faced with another Pearl Harbor, 
which the President, in a recent mes- 
sage to Congress, said we wish to 
avoid. 

Where is our pride? Where is our 
reputed strength? Where is the valor 
free men are supposed to possess‘ 
These qualities are lacking under the 
false influence of appeasement. We 
repeatedly say that we will haye noth- 
ing of appeasement, yet we constantly 
follow a pussy-footing foreign policy. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Dollar-a-pound Federal Budget tells a great deal in its five 


pounds—Washington scares businessmen with its mathematical 


and electronic "brains" for automatically solving problems 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Since the 
Budget weighs five pounds, it’s not 
surprising that it contains more than 
the message and the summary tables 
picked up in the papers. Projected 
balance sheets of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, of General 
Services and other agencies tell you 
what the Government expects to do 
in the rubber, tin and other markets 
in the next year and a half. You 
get a line on changes to be made 
in Agency-owned debt. With copies 
costing a little more than a dollar a 
pound, it’s a book for detail. 

Of these, one of the most interest- 
ing is a statement on defense. By 
June 30, it’s said, the placement of 
orders for tools and other equipment 
to be held in reserve will have been 
completed. This is an appreciable 
part of the great total just spent in 
getting ready. Instead of storing 
tanks and guns, the military will build 
up the capacity to make them. 

The actual output of weapons 
mainly builds up the Air Forces, not 
the Army and Navy, whose capital 
equipment is rising much more 
slowly. The Air Force buildup is ac- 
tual and includes the recruitment of 
100,000 additional men. There are 
no like increases in soldiers and sail- 
ors, nor in the weapons they would 
need were they being enlisted. What 
the military aims at, aside from the 
increase in air strength, is ability to 
make weapons quickly when wanted. 


What’s to be wondered is whether 
this strategy will require all the steel, 
copper and aluminum that’s being 
taken from civilians—not to mention 
the money. It’s a point that the Ap- 
propriations Committees, although 
highly sympathetic to the military, 
will not overlook. At the moment, 
however, the Services are hardly tak- 
ing more than they actually use. 
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The total budget, of course, is 
huge—$85 billion without taking into 
account the authority asked for to 
pledge additional payments after the 
1953 fiscal year. There will be a lot 
of wrangling over it in Congress. 
With all the wrangling, it probably 
can be safely predicted that the Bud- 
get will be enacted substantially as 
asked. 

The civilian budget of $20 billion is 
slightly less than the present one. It 
includes a great many fixed charges 
that can’t be cut. What might be 
called the “floating civilian budget” 
ordinarily is overestimated somewhat 
—say from five to ten per cent. Al- 
most as a matter of convention, the 
exaggeration ts taken out with tri- 
umphant yells. This doesn’t amount 
to much in money. 

The military budget too is usually 
cut a little. There are always some 
special items, the volume of which 
suggests attempts to corner minor 
markets. These are sometimes cor- 
rected and, as in the case of the civil- 
ian budget, the corrections are easy 
to overlook in face of what remains. 


Among businessmen there’s been 
a wave of fright at the gadgets being 
devised in Government for calculat- 
ing such things as what the military 
program will do to the economy. 
Especially, they’re afraid of the now 
famous Input-Output table, which 
shows what each of 400 industries 
buy from themselves and the remain- 
ing 399. There are even more eso- 
teric projects—Scoop, for instance, 
which means “Scientific Computation 
of Optimal Programs.” 


If these things work, it’s reasoned, 
the Government will indeed have 
powerful instruments of control. 
However valid the point, outsiders 
don’t realize all the resistance to these 























things within the Government. They 
are gotten up by mathematicians. The 
old fashioned economists naturally re- 
sent them if only because they'd be 
personally outmoded by their success. 
And policy-makers can’t understand 
even the ordinary economists, much 
less the mathematicians. 

NPA men told the auto manufac- 
turers that they’d try Input-Output 
technique for collecting CMP statis- 
tics. This enraged both the auto men 
and the I-O experts who don’t want 
the laity to fool around with their own 
techniques. So, I-O methods won't 
swiftly spread. Over a long period, 
say 20 years, it may be different. In 
that time, lots of people will have 
learned the tricks. 


Scoop is an Air Force project. 
Its problems sound like brain teasers. 
For example: “With planes carrying 
loads only in one direction, work out 
routes giving the fewest empty plane 
miles.” There’s a system for quickly 
spotting them among all possible com- 
binations of routes. The railroads. 
which could use this system, are not 
yet aware of it, it’s said. 


Another interesting project is 
the creation of electronic filing sys- 
tems. Remington Rand has offered 
to create one for the Treasury. It 
would automatically keep track of 
Government payments and receipts, 
account by account. Another would 
keep track of outstanding E bonds 
and their owners. 

It hasn’t yet been decided whether 
the machines will be built. The Bud- 
get Bureau doesn’t like to ask for the 
money just now, the promise of high 
future savings notwithstanding. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue January 23, 1952 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of bond counsel to the Authority and of counsel to the Underwriters, 
under the existing statute and court decisions from Federal income taxes, and by virtue of 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority Act from New York State income taxes. 


$215,000,000 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


General Revenue Bonds, Series A 


(Maturing semi-annually 1957 to 1969, both inclusive) 


Of these $215,000,000 Bonds, $159,000,000 Bonds, consisting of the respective principal amounts and maturi- 
ties shown in the following table, are being purchased from the Authority by the Underwriters and are being 
offered by them at the prices shown in the table. The remaining $56,000,000 Bonds are being purchased 
from the Authority by certain banks and are not included in the Bonds being offered by the Underwriters. 


Prices as shown below 
plus accrued interest from January 1, 1952 


Price to Price to 

Principal Interest Yield to Principal Interest Yield to 

Amount Due Date Rate Maturity Amount Due Date Rate Maturity 

$3,295,000 July 1,1957 154% 1.45% $7,285,000 Jan. 1,1964 2% 2.00% 
3,325,000 Jan. 1,1958 1% 1.50 7,760,000 July 1,1964 2 2.00 
3,275,000 July 1, 1958 1% 1.55 7,835,000 Jan. 1,1965 2% 2.05 
3,450,000 Jan. 1,1959 15% 1.60 7,910,000 July 1,1965 2% 2.05 


3,400,000 July 1,1959 134 1.65 
3,850,000 Jan. 1, 1960 1% 1.70 
3,625,000 July 1,1960 134 1.75 
4,860,000 Jan.1,1961 134 1.80 


8,010,000 Jan.1,1966 2% 2.10 
8,085,000 July 1,1966 21% 2.10 
8,185,000 Jan. 1,1967 21% 2.125 


4,810,000 July 1,1961 1% 1.85 ——  —vow a oe 
2,985,000 Jan. 1,1962 1% 1.90 8,360,000 Jan.1,1968 2% 2.15 
5,360,000 July 1,1962 2 1.90 8,435,000 July 11,1968 21% 2.15 
2,310,000 Jan. 1, 1963 2 1.95 6,535,000 Jan.1,1969 2% 2.20 
6,885,000 July 1, 1963 2 1.95 20,910,000 July 1,1969 2% 2.20 


Copies of the Circular dated January 22, 1952, which contains further‘ information, including the 
Official Statement of the Authority, may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among 
the Underwriters) as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Lehman Brothers The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co.,Inc. Lazard Fréres & Co. Harriman Ripley &Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blair, Rollins  & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan &Co. Goldman,Sachs &Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. | Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation  White,Weld &Co. _C. J. Devine & Co. 
Drexel & Co. Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Phelps, Fenn & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Shields & Company Barr Brothers & Co. A. C. Allyn and Company Alex. Brown & Sons 


Incorporated 
Equitable Securities Corporation R. W. Pressprich & Co. Reynolds & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 














New-Business Brevities 





Aviation ... 


Economies ranging from 25 to 75 
per cent are derived from the substi- 
tution of phenolic plastic for stan- 
dard Kirksite metal in the fabrication 
of tools and dies—this, according 
to Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
which has been conducting intensive 
research in the application of plastics 
to toolmaking since 1942. . . . The 
smiles on the faces of United Air 
Lines personnel stem from the fact 
that the line in December carried the 
largest monthly air mail volume in a 
quarter century of operations—vol- 
ume was 36 per cent above November 
and 90 per cent higher than Decem- 
ber, 1950. . . . Military forces are 
using a new type of aerial tow-target 
for gunnery practice, one made of 
Bakelite polyethylene instead of ordi- 
nary fabric (the plastic material offers 
several advantages including greater 
tensile strength under stress )—these 
tow-targets are manufactured by The 
Codman Company from a plastic yarn 
woven by Reeves Brothers, Inc. . . 
The greatest armada of low-cost tour- 
ist airplanes in aviation’s history will 
be placed in operation in 1953 if the 
overseas route changes proposed by 
Trans World Airlines to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board become effective— 
toe accommodate the half a million per- 
sons who are expected to fly the At- 
lantic next year, TWA would sched- 
ule an expanded tourist class service 
providing for five flights daily begin- 
ning then. 


Books & Magazines .. . 

The Textile Salesmen’s Directory is 
said to be the first national listing of 
sales executives and representatives 
for suppliers of textiles and trimmings 
used by apparel manufacturers—pub- 
lished by the Frederick Kogos Pub- 
lishing Company, it includes names, 
addresses, phone numbers. . . . Sched- 
uled for a June debut is a new digest- 
size magazine for nurses to be called 
Nursing Research—to be issued three 
times a year, it will be published by 
the American Journal of Nursing and 
is sponsored by the Association of 
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Collegiate Schools of Nursing. .. . 
Prior to that, in May, there’ll appear 
another new publication, Lifetime 
Living, which will be edited for read- 
ers over 40 years of age—published 
by the Christian Herald Association, 
it will not be a religious magazine 
but will be a monthly for all persons 
over 40; editorial content will include 
news, sports, hobbies, financial plan- 
ning and other features. .. . Written 
for the department store customer, 
although it might profitably be read 
by businessmen in general, Every 
Dollar Counts, to be published Febru- 
ary 1 by Fairchild Publications, Inc., 
is a highly interesting account of how 
department stores are operated—the 
tour behind the scenes of the typical 
American department store, and Hess 
Bros. of Allentown, Pa., in particular, 
is conducted by Max Hess, Jr., presi- 
dent. 


Food... 

Union News Company is now in 
the soup business, the marketing of 
hot soup through vending machines, 
that is—it’s currently testing a dozen 
soup dispensers in metropolitan New 
York, these offering Diplomat brand 
chicken broth and Campbell Soup 
Company tomato soup and beef broth 
(five or six ounces in a container for 
ten cents)... . Borden Company has 
introduced two new cheese products, 
one a Pilgner and the other an Ameri- 
can cheese spread—the former is pack- 
aged in a six-ounce re-usable cocktail 
style glass (for old fashioneds) which 
is manufactured by Owens - Illinois 
Glass Company. . . . Aveeno, a new 
product made from concentrated oat 
meal produced by General Mills, Inc., 
has been announced by the Musher 
Foundation as a substitute for ordi- 
nary soap in the treatment of skin 
irritations or for use by persons sen- 
sitive to the chemicals in soap—it is 
the sister product of Aveen, an anti- 
oxidant (something that retards ran- 
cidity in high fat-content products) 
in a variety of foods, and where high 
water absorption properties are 
desired. 


Promotion... 

Honored last week, for its year-old 
campaign singling out the pitfalls in- 
vestors commonly place in their own 
path, was Dreyfus & Company, New 
York Stock Exchange firm—doing 
the honors was Standard & Poor's 
Corporation, which recently estab- 
Nished an annual Advertising in Ac- 
tion Award for the best sales promo- 
tion and advertising campaign of the 
year in the investment field. 
Fourteen public relations concerns 
scattered from coast to coast have 
merged to form the Public Relations 
Management Corporation with head- 
quarters in New York City. .. . The 
Commissariat for Tourism in Italy 
has announced publication of the 1952 
edition of the [talian Hotel Y earbook 
—listing the principal accommoda- 
tions in Italy, it has been distributed 
to American tourist agencies. 


Random Notes... 

Manufacture on a large scale of 
nitrofurazone crystals, a drug having 
many applications in the fields of 
human and veterinary medicine, was 
started last week by Norwich Phar- 
macal Company—reported in many 
cases to be more effective than some 
mold-type antibiotics and the sulfas 
in the treatment of wounds, burns 
and certain diseases, the drug is made 
from furfural, a corn waste by- 
product of which Quaker Oats Com- 
pany is the country’s only supplier. 
... “The Small Investor,” a course 
for the layman in the fundamentals of 
security investment, will be given at 
Columbia University under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences beginning February 5— 
there will be ten weekly evening 
classes during which the entire invest- 
ment field will be surveyed, but em- 
phasis will be placed on common 
stocks. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Conservative Status 


For Chewing Gum Issues 


American Chicle has been doing better than Wrigley, 


thanks in part to a new product. 


fairly stable and shares are of 


hat American phenomenon — 
chewing gum—has become a 
firmly established habit, over the 
years. And as such its sales are not 
affected as much during depression 
periods as is candy consumption, 
which bears a much closer relation- 
ship to disposable income. The chew- 
ing gum industry therefore has shown 
a remarkable degree of stability over 
the years. During the depression 
period of the early 1930s and in the 
1938 recession chewing gum sales and 
profits held up fairly well, actually 
increasing in 1938 over 1937. 
Industry statistics provide an illu- 
minating comparison between the rel- 
ative declines of chewing gum, candy, 
and disposable income between 1929 
and 1933. Disposable income in the 
latter year was down 45.2 per cent 
from the 1929 peak. Dollar volume 
of manufacturers’ candy sales, a sta- 
tistic which is sensitive to changes in 
consumer purchasing power, declined 
41 per cent during the same period. 
But dollar sales of chewing gum were 
down only 31.7 per cent in 1933 com- 
pared with 1929. 





American Chicle 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $12.7 $2.76 $2.33 3734—30 
1938.. 13.4 2.51 1.83 415%%—29% 
1939.. 149 293 208 44 —36% 
1940.. 16.3 281 216  467%—37% 
1941.. 20.1 2.71 200  403%—30% 
1942.. 246 2.18 1.67 3434—23 
1943.. 25.5 227 1.67 3754—32 
1944.. 28.7 223 1.67 4334—36% 
1945.. 26.1 2.33 1.67 495%—37% 
1946.. 27.3 2.43 1.67 °5434—40 
1947.. 38.2 400 233 56 —44% 
1948.. 389 3.92 250 51 —38 
1949.. 344 3.31 2.50 477%—39% 
1950.. 35.1 3.70 250 51 —38% 
Nine months ended September 30 

1950.. $26.9 $2.80 ate me: is 
1951.. 28.4 2.40 a$2.50 a5834—427% 


_—. 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1926. 
a—Full year. 
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But the industry is 


investment quality 


William Wrigley Jr. Company is 
easily the sales volume leader in 
the chewing gum field. Incorporated 
in 1927, succeeding a consolidation 
of two long-established companies, 
Wrigley had sales of $32.1 million by 
1937, thereafter climbing to $72.2 
million in 1950, a gain of nearly 125 
per cent during the 13-year period. 
Wrigley today manufactures around 
60 per cent of the world’s supply of 
chewing gum with Spearmint, Dou- 
blemint and Juicy Fruit its principal 
brands. 


Old-Line Company 


American Chicle’s charter goes 
back to 1899 when the Company took 
over a number of established busi- 
nesses, purchasing others since. While 
over-all volume has lagged behind 
that of Wrigley, the gain in dollar 
sales between 1937 and 1950 never- 
theless was slightly better than 176 
per cent. Principal brands are Den- 
tyne, Chiclets, Beeman’s and Adam’s 
Black Jack, together with the “breath 
confection,” Sen-Sen. Clorets, a chlo- 
rophyl chewing gum and de-odorizer, 
was introduced early last year. Par- 
tially owing to the success of the lat- 
ter, American Chicle’s sales rose 
nearly 5.3 per cent during the first 
nine months of 1951 while Wrigley’s 
showed a slight decline. Chicle’s ex- 
penses and taxes were higher of 
course this year but the dip in per- 
share net for the interim period was 
much smaller than that of Wrigley. 
With full-year earnings estimated at 
$3.25 per share Chicle’s $2.50 divi- 
dend has ample coverage, while Wrig- 
ley’s payment of $4.50 on the com- 
mon in 1951 was reduced from $5.00 
paid the previous year. 

Competition within the industry is 
very keen with large sums devoted 
to advertising and other promotion. 
While differences in the relative 
showing of the two leaders crop up 


from time to time, price fluctuations 
of shares are seldom very wide, and 
dividend distributions, particularly in 
the case of Wrigley, have been excep- 
tionally liberal. 

The industry has improved its cost 
control through the development of 
synthetic chicle bases. In 1946, when 
the Mexican government nationalized 
the chicle industry, raw product 
prices advanced sharply, but the syn- 
thetic chicle which is now used in 
large part has not only a price advan- 
tage over the natural product but it 
requires neither moisture removal nor 
purifying operations. These factors 
have helped the chewing gum indus- 
try to retain its traditional nickel 
price although in some years the 
package has contained six sticks of 
gum instead of five, as at present, 
while size is also adjusted as costs 
rise or fall. Since chewing gum nor- 
mally comprises about 63 per cent 
sugar, price changes in this commod- 
ity are important and some weaken- 
ing has been noticeable recently. Guin 
bases comprise 20 per cent, corn 
syrup 16 per cent, flavoring the re- 
mainder. 

Shares of the two industry leaders 
rank as conservative income issues of 
good investment quality. Price-earn- 
ings ratios are relatively high but the 
shareholder may be assured of con- 
tinued payments through good years 
and bad. Based on current prices and 
1951 dividend payments, American 
Chicle yields 5.3 per cent while the 
indicated return on Wrigley is about 
six per cent. 





Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $32.1 $443 $4.25 76 —58% 
1938.. 329 3.88 3.75 78 —61% 
1939.. 349 433° 425 85%—75 
1940.. 35.9 427 400 93 —73 
1941.. 358 4.05 400 80 —50Y% 
1942.. 385 3.26 3.000 62 —39 
1943.. 41.2 3.38 3.25 70%—58% 
1944.. 35.4 3.115 3.00 74%—58 
1945.. 294 2.96 3.00 84 —69Y% 
1946.. 376 3.31 300 82%4—59% 
1947.. 502 4.31 300 70%—62 
1948.. 614 582 400 69 —60% 
1949.. 685 630 5.00 - 82 —66 
1950.. 72.2 6.11 5.00 89%4—70 


Nine months ended September 30 


1950.. $55.8 $5.18 7) oe $i 
1951.. 55.6 3.80 a$4.50 a7934—69% 


” *Has paid dividends in each year since 1913. 
a—Full vear. 
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High Truck Output 


Should Continue 


Because of military demand and essential industry needs cut- 


backs will be much less severe than for passenger automobiles. 


But shares of the leading companies continue speculative 


ne of the fastest growing domes- 
O tic industries has been motor 
transport, to which most of the pas- 
senger car producers as well as a 
number of independent truck makers 
contribute. The number of trucks on 
the road has more than doubled dur- 
ing the last 15 years, the latest esti- 
mates putting the total at nearly 8.1 
million, and it is expected that by 
1960 the number will be increased by 
50 per cent. By far the greater num- 
ber of trucks are made by Chevrolet, 
Ford, Dodge, International Harves- 
ter, and GMC in that order, and since 
competition within the industry is 
keen the independent makers must 
use strong selling and promotional 
efforts to maintain their compara- 
tively small share of total sales. 


Volatile Field 


Truck output, particularly in the 
heavy duty category, is more volatile 
than general business conditions. And 
by and large, the industry cannot be 
said to be a prosperous one except in 
periods of a sellers’ market. Such 
was the situation last year when the 
independents managed to increase 
their percentage of the total market. 
Willys-Overland’s share rose from 
3.64 per cent in 1950 to 6.82 per cent 
last year, White witnessed a gain 
from 1.09 per cent to 1.18 per cent, 
and Reo from 0.70 per cent to 1.04 
per cent. Since Jeeps are classified 
as trucks, Willys (among the inde- 
pendents) has turned out the largest 
number of commercial units during 
the last five years (345,000) followed 
by White with around 84,000, Reo 
with about 79,000, Mack with 73,000 
and Diamond T with 58,000. Output 
by the other independents is relatively 
small. 

Because of military demand and es- 
sential industry needs the domestic 
truck manufacturers as a whole were 
permitted to increase unit output by 
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three per cent last year while passen- 
ger automobile production declined by 
slightly more than 20 per cent from 


the record year of 1950. Indications 
are that although truck output this 
year will not match its 1951 peak, the 
industry will still experience a rela- 
tively prosperous period. The De- 
fense Production Authority has es- 
timated that 1.4 million new trucks 
will be needed to sustain the nation’s 
economy. Although this figure may 
be revised downward, it compares 
with 1,415,567 trucks made in U. S. 
plants last year and 1,344,225 in 1950 
(Ward’s Automotive Reports). The 
current year therefore could easily 
be the second best in the industry’s 
history with a possibility that the 
1951 record might be exceeded pro- 
vided the raw materials situation is 
eased. 

Projected schedules for January 





called for approximately 


99,000 
trucks, a considerably greater number 
than were produced in December or 
in November, although down from 


January 1951. But it is the volume 
producers which have been hardest 
hit by NPA restrictions—Ford and 
Chevrolet, which for the most part 
turn out lighter units. The independ- 
ents which specialize more in medium 
and heavy units have not been as seri- 
ously affected. The “heavies,” it is 
learned, will be permitted to produce 
14 per cent of total output in the sec- 
ond quarter with 33 per cent going to 
medium trucks and 53 per cent to the 
lights. Ordinarily the light trucks 
command a higher percentage—55 
per cent in the final months of 1951 
and more at other times. Over the 
1946-51 period, trucks weighing over 
26,000 pounds accounted for only 2.1 
per cent of the total but in the final 
months of last year these heavies con- 
stituted as much as 4.6 per cent. 


Show Gains 


Estimated 1951 earnings of all the 
leading independents except White 
Motor show appreciable gains over 
1950. Federal probably will report a 
small profit for the first time since 
1948 and Mack’s earnings were 
nearly double the 93 cents per share 
of the previous year. White had a 
large gain in taxable profits but is 
handicapped by a relatively low EPT 
tax base. Mack’s EPT base, on the 
other hand, is comparatively high, be- 
ing estimated at $3.32 a share. Frue- 
hauf Trailer’s results were poorer ow- 
ing to a higher proportion of pre- 
production costs in connection with 
large Government contracts borne in 
the second and third quarters with a 
relatively small portion of total de- 
liveries executed in the same period. 
Fruehauf, decidedly a growth situation 
in recent years, has a rather low EPT 


Truck Companies on the Big Board 


Sales -———_Earned Per Share——————__ Divi- 
(Millions) Annual—, -—Nine Mos.—~ dend Recent 

Company 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1951 Price Yield 
re $22.3 $28.1 D$2.25 $0.77 $0.06 $1.61 None 9 wis 
Diamond T ...... iad . Ae 0.35 0.78 0.27 1.32 $0.75 14 5.3% 
Federal Motor.... 11.7. 10.0 D1.60 D2.27 aD1.19aD0.60 None 5% ... 
Fruehauf Trailer .. 77.6 127.7 139 SB 3.40 2.60 2.00 25 8.0 
Mack Trucks ..... 78.3 123.4 D2.71 0.93 0.13 1.17 1.00 15 6.7 
Reo Motors ...... 23.2 55.7 D4.03 4.35 1.22 3.66 1.00 21 48 
White Motor ..... 77.4 102.7 1.41 6.14 3.63 3.96 2.25 27 8.3 
Willys-Overland .. b107.9 b219.9 1.04 0.37 ... ¢€1.46 None 10 ee 





a—Six months. 
D— Deficit. 


b—Years ended September 30 of following year. 


c—Years ended September 30. 
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base—$1.72 a share, which compares 
with nine months’ earnings of $2.60. 

Two of the leaders, Mack Trucks 
and Reo Motors, resumed dividend 
payments last year, White Motor in- 
creased disbursements to $2.25 from 
$1.60, and Fruehauf to $2.00 from 
$1.67. Diamond T paid 25 cents less. 

Among the members of the truck 
stock group, Fruehauf and White ap- 
pear to occupy the best position, al- 
though because of its erratic earnings 
and dividend record the group as a 
whole must be regarded as specu- 
lative. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 

Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

February 1: Allen Industries; Atlas 
Corp.; Brach (E. J.) & Sons; Creole 
Petroleum; Dayton Power & Light; 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; Lud- 
low Manufacturing; Metal & Thermit; 
Mid-Continent Petroleum; Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass; Real Silk Hosiery Mills; 
Seattle Gas; Spartan Mills; Sunray Oil; 
Van Raalte; Westinghouse Air Brake. 

February 2: Fashion Frocks. 

February 4: Anchor Post Products; 
Carolina Power & Light; Coronet 
Phosphate; General Motors; General 
Tire & Rubber; International Nickel; 
Jaeger Machine; Jewel Tea; Lockheed 
Aircraft; Midland Oil; National Con- 
tainer; Pep Boys-Manny, Moe & Jack; 
Pitney-Bowes; Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical; Willys-Overland Motors; 
Winn & Lovett Grocery. 

February 5: B/G _ Foods; 
Manufacturing; Brown Shoe; Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator; Mohawk 
Carpet Mills; Monarch Machine Tool; 
Philadelphia Suburban Transportation; 
Seeger Refrigerator; Sheaffer (W. A.) 
Pen; Spear & Co.; Union Tank Car, 
United Carbon; Utica & Mohawk Cot- 
ton; Venezuela Syndicate. 


February 6: American Machine & 
Foundry; Atlas Powder; Bristol-Myers; 
Colonial Stores; Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Eddy Paper; Electric Con- 
troller & Manufacturing; Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott; Murray Ohio Manufac- 
turing; Nachman Corporation; Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel; Pfeiffer Brewing; 
Phelps Dodge; Speer Carbon; Tung-Sol 
Electric; Union Gas System; United- 
Carr Fastener; U. S. Rubber; Wal- 
green Company. 


February 8: Acme Electric; Amer- 
ican Encaustic Tiling; Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; Central Fibre 
Products; Century Electric; Clark 
Equipment; Claussner Hosiery; Elastic 
Stop Nut; Electrolux Corporation; 
Fanny Farmer Candy; Fuller (George 
A.) Co.; Garrett Corporation; General 
Telephone Corp.; Hammond Instrument; 
Honolulu Oil: Hunt Foods; Interstate 
Telephone; Missouri Utilities: New Jer- 
sey Power & Light; Penney (J. C.): 
Powell River; Standard Oil (Ken- 
tucky); West Coast Telephone. 


JANUARY 30, 1952 


Belden 























Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1951 year-end reports of a group 
of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


New York: San Francisco+ Cuicaco- Los ANGELES - SEATTLE: PoRTLAND 
Boston + SPRINGFIELD - PHILADELPHIA + PitTsBURGH - CLEVELAND - INDIANAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - 

San Jose - 


Lovuisv1LLE + Detroit - 


SACRAMENTO * 


FRESNO - 


SPOKANE - 


OAKLAND + EvuREKA 


PasaDENA -: San DiEGO 






































SKILSAW inc. 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Iii. 
Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 


67th Consecutive Cash Dividend 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skilsaw, Inc., which 
was held January 16, 1952, a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share on Skilsaw common stock 
was declared payable March 14, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
February 29, 1952. 









feo over 100 yeas 


PACIHE MILLS 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share has been declared, 
payable February 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 1, 1952. 


HENRY M. BLISS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., January 21, 1952 








U Standard Railway 
—<sSaase» Equipment 
Manufacturing 

Company 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today de 
clared a dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable March 3, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Feb. 15, 1952. 


C. N. Wesley 
January 15, 1952 Treasurer 




















Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC, 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Corpora- 
tion has been declared, payable 
March 3, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 1, 1952. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 




















Business Background 








Behind a stockholder advertisement of Chase National 


is a landmark in the 75-year evolution of its service 





EW—As a sign of the chang- 

ing times, the Annual Report 
Advertisement of The Chase National 
Bank of New York which appeared 
in local newspapers during January 
is indicative. Addressed to Chase’s 
82,377 shareholders, the appeal of the 
message was to a larger audience. 
For the first time in its history, the 
bank offered publicly to send its an- 
nual report to anyone interested. A 
far cry, indeed, from the public rela- 
tions attitude of the past; not only of 
Chase but of nearly all banks. 


Then—In order to appraise the 
significance of the development, a 
little background may help. Formed 
in 1877 under the guiding genius of 
SALMON P. Cuase, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Chase’s original 
function was to serve primarily as a 
banker’s bank. Later it extended its 
services to industrial, utility and rail- 
road corporations, and became known 
as a Big Business bank. 


Change—During the 1930s, when 
the Rockefellers acquired a substan- 
tial equity interest, WINTHROP W. 
ALDRICH became Chairman, and a 
discernible shift in policy emphasis 
took place as Chase aligned its 
management philosophy more and 
more with that of the public interest. 
From the banking concept of Eliza- 
bethan England, which seemed to re- 
quire aloofness and coldness as part 
of the banker personality, Chase mel- 
lowed and apparently embraced public 
service as the real gauge of a bank’s 
usefulness. 


Today—Now, in 1952, we find 
Chase convincingly carrying its ap- 
peal to the rank and file of the gen- 
eral public—big or little business, rich 
man or wage earner. In broadening 
the scope and nature of service, con- 
siderable credit is given to PERcy J. 
Export, Chase president. He spon- 
sored a recent advertising program 
designed to attract the housewife and 
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By Frank H. McConnell 











. * 


W. W. Aldrich P. J. Ebbott 


the man-in-the-street. For the cam- 
paign, he wrote the now familiar slo- 
gan: “I like to do business with 
Chase.” The goal he has set for Chase 
officers and men is to offer a person- 
alized service that makes the slogan 
ring true. 





Removal—In connection with 
the recently announced plan to re- 
move the principal executive offices of 
the Arabian American Oil Company 
from New York to Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, some vital statistics are perti- 
nent. Aramco has 24,500 employes ; 
nearly 24,000 are in Saudi Arabia. 
The company has 3,300 American 
employes ; 2,600 in Saudi Arabia and 
700 in the United States. Most of 
the latter will remain here. Top ex- 
ecutive slated to leave the company’s 
Park Avenue sidewalks of New York 
for the sandy confines of Saudi Ara- 
bia is F. A. Davies, executive vice 
president. He becomes Aramco’s 
chairman and chief. executive officer. 





Original Error — Our Orlando, 
Fla., correspondent doesn’t want his 
aame used (“and I really mean it’) 
but says his initials will do. He is 
a retired transportation engineer, is 
F.E.R.; and in expressing his belief 
that the Third Avenue made an origi- 
nal mistake in substituting buses for 
street cars, presents a viewpoint of 
interest. ‘The bus,” he says, “is much 
more flexible physically than the 
street car. Its route can be changed 
overnight with no fuss, bother or ex- 






pense. However, when it comes to 
financial flexibility, the street car is 
far more flexible. The street car is a 
rugged vehicle. Maintenance may be 
neglected to a considerable extent 
with little or no harm to the equip- 
ment. Any attempt to save mainte- 
nance expense on a bus and it be- 
comes a pile of junk in less than a 
year.” What’s more, he adds, street 
cars can accommodate larger crowds, 
flash loads, than buses can. They 
carry more people than buses and 
load up more easily. 


Diesels—F.E.R.’s comment on 
over-loading brings to mind an expla- 
nation by RatpH Bupp concerning 
his singular success in operating Bur- 
lington’s stream-lined diesel-locomo- 
tive Zephyrs. “Our maintenance costs 
are low because we don’t overload our 
Zephyrs,” he said. “Their load-haul- 
ing capacity is rigidly limited, unlike 
steam locomotives which will tug and 
pull loads well beyond their rated ca- 
pacity. The secret of success with 
the diesels is to respect their capacity. 
It takes time for steam men to learn 
that fact.” 





True or False—Even in the less 
invigorating field of finance and se- 
curities trading, the pointed phrases 
of Anita Loos, author of “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes,” leave their im- 
print. Comments the veteran scribe, 
C. Norman STABLER, in the Herald 
Tribune: “Oil wells are an investor's 
best friend, the stock market says.” 
Maybe so; but some still prefer 
blondes, and blondes in turn extol 
diamonds as a girl’s best friend. 





Logic—Here is why Minneapo- 
lis-Moline’s W. C. MACFARLANE ex- 
pects increased farm equipment in- 
dustry sales ahead. 1. The world 
looks to the United States for more 
food. 2. Increased yield per acre will 
be required. 3. More farm mechan- 
ization is the only apparent solution. 





Dry ?—Statistics are supposed to 
be dry fodder. But consider this tid- 
bit from Paut S. Wirttis, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America president. 
In 1940, he finds, the nation’s food 
bill topped its tax bill $17.1 billion to 
$12.7 billion. In 1950, the picture re- 
versed : $57 billion taxes, $52.5 billion 
food. 
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3 Southern California 
? ‘ 

4 Edison Company 
\ 

DIVIDENDS 
‘ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK ; 
¢ 4.08% SERIES 5 
{ DIVIDEND NO. 8 ? 
? CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK ¢ 
¢ 4.88% SERIES ¢ 
‘ DIVIDEND NO. 17 
, The Board of Directors has ; 
4 authorized the payment of the 
‘ following quarterly dividends: , 
if 2514 cents per share on the ff 
? Cumulative Preferred Stock, ; 
‘ 4.08% Series; 4 


‘ 30Y4 cents per share on the [ 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4 4.88% Series. 
¢ The above dividends are pay- 
¢ able February 29, 1952, to Pf 
¢ stockholders of record Febru- [% 
4 ary 5, 1952. Checks will be ¥y 
mailed from the Company's ¥ 
(office in Los Angeles, February \ 











4 = 29, 1952, 4 
’ P.C. HALE, Treasurer ? 
, January 18, 1952 : 
) ? 
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DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On January 22, 1952, a quarterly 
dividend of One dollar per share 
in U. S. currency was declared on 
the no par value Shares of this Com- 
pany payable March 5th, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business February 4th, 1952. ’ 


JAMES A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 
January 22, 1952 

















PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 34 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 24, 1952 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


January 17, 1952 














JANUARY 30, 1952 


G. C. Murphy 





Concluded from page 5 


company’s stock selling at a higher 
multiple of earnings than other vari- 
ety chains and affording a smaller- 
than-average yield. The current price 
of 57, for example, is 12.2 times 1950 
earnings of $4.68 per share, while the 
yield (based on the $2.3714 paid in 
1951) is around 4.2 per cent. The 
regular 3714-cent quarterly rate was 
supplemented by a 50-cent special dis- 
bursement last October, and a 37%- 
cent extra was paid in December. 
However, 1951 earnings had _ the 
benefit of a $1.5 million tax refund 
which was the basis for the special 
payment of 50 cents; thus, a similar 
distribution should thot be expected 
next October, although the size of any 
extras disbursed will naturaily depend 
upon the trend of earnings. Assum- 
ing that only thie 37%4-cent extra is 
repeated this year, the current yield 
is only 3.3 per cent. 

The company does not issue quar- 
terly or semi-annual earnings reports, 
so that it is impossible to make any 
accurate estimate of last year’s earn- 
ings. But since 1951 earnings above 
$3.60 per share became subject to ex- 
cess profits taxes and share capitali- 
zation was diluted by the addition of 
the Morris chain, it seems unlikely 
that the 1950 earnings level was du- 
plicated. Issuance of stock for the 
Morris stores boosted share capitali- 
zation by about eleven per cent to 2.1 
million shares, which are preceded 
only by 90,000 shares of 434 per cent 
preferred and a small amount of mort- 
gage and instalment notes. The out- 
standing record compiled by the com- 
pany entitles the stock to recognition 
as a “growth” situation in the mer- 
chandising field, although the high 
plateau which the shares have reached 
price-wise suggests that further ap- 
preciation will be gradual. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 








Re. emption 
Company Amount Date 
Broadway-Trinity — Corp. — 
20-yr. inc. 4s, 
Bush Terminal eildings Co.— 
lst mtge. 5s, 1960 
— Cement Co.—deb. 4%s, 
ML. cteris ches ghkenneeawek eye Entire Jan. 31 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.—lst 
mtge. & coll. tr. 4s, 1964..... Entire Jan. 16 
a eens of)—internal loan 


$98.000 Feb. 1 


124,000 Jan, 21 


318,400 Jan. 15 
Ga cxeeCeweenekeeeged Hue8 es 6 63,000 Feb. 1 
Lg er ere ees See 40,000 Feb. 1] 
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How A “10,000 MAN 
CAN BE SMART 
ABOUT HIS MONEY 


in the next 17 weeks— 


What you do with your money in the next 
17 weeks can have a serious effect on your 
whole financial future. The next 17 weeks 
will bring changes—both political and eco- 
nomic—which can mean crippling losses if 
you are unwary. Or these weeks can put 
you ahead financially, if you act wisely and 
in time. Let Barron’s National Business 
and Financial Weekly give you the in- 
formation and guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the values 
of your stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities, are rising or failing as the result 
of changing conditions—political and eco- 
nomic—from week to week. 

You will get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week—not only on industrial 
and market trends, but on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of 
individual corporations. 

Barron’s never presumes to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It 
does tell you the facts that affect securi- 
ties—the underlying trends, immediate out- 
look, vital news and statistics, which in- 
dicate the intrinsic values. 

If you are worth over $10,000 ... or 
save $1,000 or more a year... you will 
welcome Barron’s reliable guidance, as you 
build your financial future. 

Try Barron’s for dependable aid in 
making your investment decisions. Only $5 
for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s subscription 
only $15. Just send this ad today with your 
check; or tell us to bill you later. F.W. 130 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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CREPED PAPERS « GIFT WRAPPINGS 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Mar. 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 11, 1952. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Mar. 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 11, 1952. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
— COMPANY 





The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 134 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable March 1, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Feb. 5, 1952. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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Dividend No. 70 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this company payable 
February 29, 1952 to share- 
holders of record February 15, 
1952. Checks will be mailed 
by The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Dividend Dis- 
bursing Agent. 


Russel E. Frushour, 
President. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


January 17, 1952 



































SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 52 


A dividend of 62% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable March 13, 
1952 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on February 29, 1959. 

5 H. D. McHENRY, 

Secretary. 
Dated: January 25, 1959. 

















The Exhibit of the 


Best Annual Reports 
for 1950 
Qualifying for the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Exhibit of 300 Best Reports 
Graphics Arts Gallery of 


Wetzel Brothers 
444 North Broadway Jan. 14-31 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Babson Institute of 


Business Administration 
Babson Park Jan. 28-31 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Exhibit of 100 Best Reports 
Advertising Club of Springfield 


Sheraton Hotel 
Luncheon Meeting Jan. 29—12 Noon 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Exhibit of 300 Best Reports 
Jensen Printing Company 
Dyckman Hotel Feb. 25-27 
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Street News 





New York banks would increase interest rate to meet 


competition—First Boston scores another "first" 


Mv: will be heard about com- 
petitive interest rates in the 
next few weeks. All the strategy of 
the banking system has been employed 
for the past year or more to curtail- 
ing the supply of money, but the de- 
mand for it keeps at a high level. So 
it is not surprising that the various 
types of lending institutions should be 
putting out bids for other people’s 
money with the idea of renting it out 
at a profit. : 

Emphasis will be placed on this 
competitive situation on February 6 
when the New York State Banking 
Board acts on numerous and urgent 
pleas from the mutual savings banks 
for authority to pay a higher dividend 
interest rate on deposits. The present 
limit of two per cent leaves the sav- 
ings banks in a poor competitive posi- 
tion. Savings and loan associations in 
the Metropolitan area of New York 
are paying as high as 3% per cent. 
Three per cent is common practice. 
Stiffer competition is coming from 
savings and loan units in all sec- 
tions of the country. A recent Sunday 
edition of a New York newspaper 
carried no less than a dozen ads by 
such organizations located as far west 
as California. 


If there were any betting, it 
would be at least 100-to-1 that the 
plea of the New York mutual savings 
banks will be heeded—that they will 
be allowed to boost the deposit rate as 
high as 2% per cent. 

That would put the savings banks 
in position at least to defend their de- 
posits against unrestricted competi- 
tion. Where would it leave the United 
States Treasury, which stubbornly in- 
sists, as the country’s hungriest 
borrower, that prospective purchasers 
of “E” savings bonds should be con- 
tent with a 2.9 per cent average return 
for ten years? 


A warning on this whole subject 
of competition was sounded in this 


column nearly a year ago. Since then 
redemptions of “E” bonds have been 
consistently greater than new sales, 
even with savings banks here limited 
to two per cent. A rise in that rate to 
2¥% per cent would place the Govern- 
ment in worse competitive position. 
Fourteen billion dollars in corporate 
funds flowed into Treasury bills when 
the rate, frozen at three-eighths of one 
per cent throughout the war, was 
allowed to find its proper competitive 
level. 


The first piece of public financing 
done by Aluminum Corporation of 
America in a quarter of a century fell 
into the lap of the First Boston Cor- 
poration. 

That, seemingly, was a natural 
enough happening in view of the fact 
that First Boston a few years ago 
absorbed Mellon Securities. In the 
meantime First Boston did an advi- 
sory job for Henry Kaiser when his 
automobile enterprise was having 
trouble with the underwriters for a 
stock offering. 

Later on, Kaiser called in First 
Boston to arrange the first public 
financing for his steel properties. 
Again he chose that firm to bring the 
public into Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical. So now First Boston holds 
the accounts of the two largest alumi- 
num producers. 


New York’s Superintendent of 
Banks, William A. Lyon, threw a 
scare into bank stock manipulators 
the other day. The only way an in- 
vestor can get full book value for a 
bank stock is by the merger method. 
Mr. Lyon hinted that mergers ar- 
ranged with that as the primary mo- 
tive will be as closely scrutinized as 
would an application for a new bank 
charter. The Superintendent was a 
New York newspaperman at one time, 
covering the “bank run”. Back in 
those days he learned a lot about the 
bank stock market. 
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year-end total of $21.42 billion, up 
some 20 per cent for the year and 60 
per cent since Korea launched the 
American economy on a_ defense 
spending program. The uptrend con- 
tinues, with no indication that it will 
be seriously interrupted, at least not 
before the turn into the last half of 
the year. 

While an important factor in the 
decline of investment income, loan ex- 
pansion was at a substantially greater 
rate than the decline in investments, 
the demand for commercial accom- 
modations also being met out of the 
net rise of $2.08 billion in deposits. 
Of major importance, too, in the bet- 
ter showing made by gross operating 
profits, was the increase that oc- 
cured during the year in money rates. 
Rates are expected to hold firmly 
over the next several months at least, 
and returns from loans promise to 
continue to exceed results in corre- 
sponding periods of 1951. 


Tax Woes 


Taxes increased substantially dur- 
ing 1950. The basic rate of 47 per 
cent, compared with 42 per cent in 
1950, was advanced later on to 52 
per cent and made retroactive to 
April 1, 1951. Some banks had an- 
ticipated the situation and made 
ample provision for it in set-asides 
up to the third quarter, but most of 
them were hit hard during the final 
three months. 

Adding to banks’ tax woes, earn- 
ings during the EPT base period, 
1946-49, were not large and they 
have found it necessary to resort to 
the invested capital method of com- 
puting the excess profits base. Rail- 
ways and utilities using the invested 
capital method are children of special 
privilege in that utilities, for example, 
have exemption from EPT of earn- 
ings of less than six per cent on their 
invested capital (seven per cent for 
railways) after normal and surtaxes. 
Banks have no similar benefit. 

Whether tax rates will be increased 
again this year is uncertain, but if 
the 1951 Revenue Act proves to 
mark the peak of the uptrend in cor- 
porate taxes, banks should be able to 
show substantial gains in earnings 
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this year. Congressional opposition to 
tax increases appears rising at the 
moment and any increases that may 
get by are not likely to prevent at 
least moderate gains in earnings after 
taxes, in comparison with 1951 final 
figures. 


Appeal Is Limited 


Bank shares have long been popu- 
lar with institutions and with very 
conservative investors with large 
funds on which liberality of yields is 
not essential, and where stability of 
income and capital is a prime objec- 
tive. 


1951 Was A Good 
Dividend Year 


Ithough total dividend payments 
by America’s leading corpora- 
tions in the second half of 1951 did not 
compare as favorably with the similar 
period of 1950 as did the first two 
quarters, full-year disbursements ran 
surprisingly close to the 1950 level. 
Payments by common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
totaled $5.46 billion, only a shade 
under the $5.47 billion disbursed in 
1950. A total of 403 issues paid 
higher dividends in 1951, 331 paid at 
the same rate and 235 reduced their 
payments. 


Noteworthy Gains 


Since higher tax rates and de- 
clining demand caught up with many 
companies in the closing six months of 
1951, a dividend crop comparable to 
the record 1950 disbursements consti- 
tutes an exceedingly favorable show- 
ing. Higher payments were especially 
noteworthy in the oil and natural gas, 
aircraft, mining and rubber groups, 
while poorer comparisons with 1950 
were turned in by automotive, ship- 
building, amusement and carpet com- 
panies, among others. As last year 
drew to a close, a trend toward pay- 
ments in stock in order to husband 
cash became apparent, and many com- 
panies reduced their extra payments 
or omitted them entirely. This sug- 
gests that somewhat more conserva- 
tive policies may prevail in the cur- 
rent year, although of course there 
will be exceptions among individual 
industries. 


BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULAT.VE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1952) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.50 per share 
The dividends are payable 
March 31, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 

March 14, 1952. 


PHILIP KAPINAS 


January 18, 1952 Treasurer : 


OVER 
700 OFFICES 


INU.S. § 
AND CANADA 





Reacts 


CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-First 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid March 10 1952 to 
stockholders of record February 15, 
1952.at3P M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 




















United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 22, 1952. 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75c) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock; and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter percent (134%) 
on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable 
February 12th to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952. 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 


Sccmmeneameel 




















"(| CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable March 15, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Feb- 
Truary 25, 1952. 


LOREN .R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Clinton Foods, Inc. 





The Garrett Corporation 





Incerporated: 1945, Delaware; established 1906. Office: 445 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in January. 
—* of stockholders (November 16, 1950): Preferred, 893; common, 
9,042. 

Capitalization: 


RMN TUN I CI ao waning ine Soak On eR kecne <x ek eee oln $14,094,000 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. conv. ($100 par)............... 57,905 shs 
nen ER ENED Oo nk cn canta canamunenenlueseiee 1,205,432 shs 


*Callable at $104 through 1951, less $0.50 each year to $100.50 after 
December 31, 1957; convertible into three common shares. 


Business: Third largest manufacturer of bulk and package 
products from corn, including syrups, oils, starches, sugars 
(dextrose), feeds and prepared dessert puddings. Also is 
second largest processor and distributor of frozen food 
(Snow Crop). Plant in Clinton, Iowa, has a daily capacity of 
486,000 bushels and facilities for storing 680,000 bushels of 
corn. In 1951, acquired R. D. Bodle Co., frozen food processor. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $21.4 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; inven- 
tories, $40.3 million. Book value of common stock, $25.23 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common (including predecessor), 1942-52. 

Outlook: Sales volume is influenced by trends in consumer 
demand and incomes, while profit margins reflect adequacy 
of corn supplies at reasonable prices. Increasing public de- 
mand for frozen foods imparts moderate growth character- 
istics to company. 

Comment: Shares are of medium grade. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


{Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.92 $2.14 4£$4.77 $4.88 $1.14 $3.67 §$2.28 $0.38 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.92 Ls 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
WRG. S.cSsscaaweaner Listed N.Y.S.E. 39 39% 35% 35% 37% 34% 
LNs ssieanscsaonecet —May 20, 1946- 24% 32 2336 24% 29% 24% 


*Company and predecessor, calculated from 1948 annual report and adjusted for 
3-for-1 stock split in 1945. +Years endeqd December 31 through 1949. tExcludes $3.34 
non-recurring profit from sale of National Candy. §Nine months through September 
30 (fiscal year changed). {After $1.74 inventory write down less tax allowance. 





The Davison Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1935, Maryland, as successor in reorganization to a company 
established in 1902. Office: Davison Chemical Building, 1@1 No. Charles 
St., Baltimore 3, Md. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in October. Num- 
ber of stockholders (August 10, 1950): 3,417. 


Capitalization: 
SON OMNI 659.5: ais os. oes ad sibs 6 SKEER GUS OKR wR Eee *$3,250,000 
AERIS SE URE MORIN 5 6.3 Sica Sames woke SbRoes ee kwkeehor 7642,667 shs 





*Balance of loan from Metropolitan Life Insurance. 106,000 shares 
(16.5%) acquired by W. R. Grace & Co. in 1951. 


Business: An important producer of industrial chemicals, 
silica gel (gel type catalysts), sulphuric acid, various fluoride 
compounds, casting compounds for light metals. One of the 
largest domestic producers of mixed fertilizers, super-phos- 
phates and phosphate rock (from its large Florida deposits). 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$4.8 million; ratio, 6.9-to-1; cash, $5.8 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.4 million. Book value of stock, $40.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: On present stock 1937, and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy demand for fertilizer under Government 
program to boost domestic production of important crops, 
widening demand for silica gel and long term outlook for 
chemical industry generally are favorable factors in com- 
pany’s prospects. 

Comment: Shares are an above-average issue in a specula- 
tive group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


1951 
Earned per share.... $2.69 $2.86 $2.36 $3.51 $5.07 $4.43 $4.20 $4.18 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
i 16 26% 31% 24% 28% 22% 31 47 
LON Lonsccpeeeeuace 13% 16% 16% 16% 18% 16% 1856 31% 
28 








Incorporated: 1936, California. Office: 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 
45, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in November. Number of 
stockholders (September 4, 1951): 2,600. 


Capitalization: 
eS Re ere ee On, Se ree Soe rr eee hae *$10,000,000 
oe Se | Oe Se eee eee erry ere ee re 629,244 shs 


*V-Loan borrowing in 1951. 


Business: Company manufactures heat transfer, pressure 
control and electrical equipment for aircraft; supplies air- 
craft engineering service, operates a wholesale business in 
tools, steel and hardware, and renders aircraft maintenance 
and repair service at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$6.2 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; inventories, 
$13.9 million. Book value of stock, $15.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Despite certain risks characteristic ef its indus- 
try, company has possibilities for further growth in the air- 
craft engineering field. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s commitment. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.05 $1.71 $0.68 $1.72 $2.21 $2.66 $3.25 $2.98 


Calendar years 





Dividends paid ..... 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.75 70.90 1.50 1.70 1.60 
DERE... 54Ss,6N wercnae eats 10% 18% 95% 12% 16% 23% 26% 
GE Sbsacceesestes +e 6 7% 5% 7% 10 15% 18 

*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1948. Plus 20% in stock. §Listed New York 
Stock Exchange March, 1949; N. Y. Curb through 1948. 





Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1899, Maine, as Goodall Worsted; present title adopted 
October, 1944, when company merged with Sanford Mills (formed 1877). 
Office: Sanford, Maine. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in October. 
Number of stockholders (September 22, 1951): Preferred, 10; common, 5,500. 


Capitalization: 


i OR IN 8 in noi scp ay een ms wat Ran Rss Sewiegse ee em male *3,000,000 
TPreferred stock 4% cum. SIGO OF) «i... ccc cee cccsescccccncs 37,800 shs 
tPreferred stock 6% cum. conv. ($50 par)..........eeseeeees 80,000 shs 
i ga a re err rrr erst 555,937 shs 





*Sold 1951. ?¢Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $103 
through March 1, 1953 and $101 through March 1, 1955. {Callable at 
$53.50 through November 1, 1953, $53 through November 1, 1955, then less 
$0.50 each three years to $51.50 after November 1, 1961; convertible into 
2% common shares through November 1, 1961. 


Business: Specialized manufacturer of fabrics and men’s 
and boys’ wearing apparel sold under trade marks Palm 
Beach, Palm Springs, Sunfrost, Springweave, Velmo and 
Seamlac. Other products include: woolen and drapery 
fabrics; auto and furniture upholstery; carpets and rugs; 
cloth for uniforms, shirtings and women’s wear. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $18.3 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $2.3 million; inven- 
tories, $30.9 million. Book value of common stock, $43.74 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old stocks: Goodall Worsted, 
1930-31; 1935-38; 1942-44; Sanford Mills, 1915-20; 1922-44; regu- 
lar payments on present preferred; on common, 1944-49. 

Outlook: Specialty nature of substantial proportion of com- 
pany’s products imparts irregularity to sales, with profits 
subject to greater-than-average swings because of salient 
characteristics of the textile industry. Company has large 
participation in Government business under defense program. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


7Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.90 $1.98 $3.44 1$4.61 $3.52 $1.88 $0.50 $4.02 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.37% 1.50 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.37% None 0.37% 
BM Gcasccsesedene 8 40 47% 33 24% 19 18 24% 
SE: ness smasne sees § 25% 27 21 14% 14% 13% 16% 


*1944 earnings on pro forma basis. {Years ended July 31 in 1944-46. tEleven 
months to June 30; fiseal year changed. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January, 1945. 

Note: In three months to September 30, 1951 (first fiscal quarter), earned $0.75 vs. 
$0.35 in same 1950 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 




















Stocks on major exchanges normally Hidrs. Hidrs. 
sell ex-dividend the second full business Sineeies Pay- _ of Pay- _ of 
— day before the record date. Ea lida able Record Company some Raane 
= Hidrs, | Hackensack Water..Q42%c 3-1 2-15 | Rohm & Haas........ Q40c 2-1 2-8 
Pay- _ of Hamilton Bridge..*Q12%4c 3-15 2-29 | Rolland Paper Ltd.....*20c 3-1 2-15 
Company able Record | Hamilton Cotton...... *35c 3-1 2-8 F 
7 Aeroquip Corp. ....... QS5c 2-15 2-1] Hercules Cement ..... Q25e 4-1 3-21 | Scotten Dillon ........ .25¢ 3-3 2-8 
Ala. & Vicksburg Ry...S$3 4-1 2-29 | Hires (Chas. E.)..... Q20c 3-1 2-15 | Shellmar Products....Q50e 4-1 3-15 
Alloy Cast Steel...... Q30c 2-15 1-31 | Hooker Electrochem...Q50c 2-27. 2- 4 | Sherwin-Williams ...... 7c 2-15 1-31 
Aluminium, Ltd. ...... Q$1 3-5 2-4 | Hubinger Co. ........ Ql5c 3-10 2-29 Do 4% pi.....------- Q$l 3-1 2-15 
Aluminum Goods ...... 25¢ 4-1 3-13 | Humble Oil & Ref.....057c 3-10 2- 8 | Silverwood Dairies 
Amer. Metal Prod See 25c 3-28 3-14 | Huttig Sash & Door....50c 3-14 3-3 e mae bette eee *Olee > re 
Amer. Potas ee Oh Shae vacensws Cc - a 
Chemical cl. B...... Q50c 3-15 3-1 | Illinois Zinc ........... Ge 220 2. 5 | Skileew Inc......-..-. Q30c 3-14 2-29 
- "2 aa 2a Q50c 3-15 3-1 | International Harvester South Bend Lathe....Q50c 2-29 2-15 
r- Amer. Smelting & Ref...75c 3-3 2-8 FO OE aN etsesvens Q$1.75 3-1 2-15 | Southern California 
in Armstrong Rub. cl. B.Q50c 4-1 3-14 Sallidine: Vaitie akan pf.. 025; — é ; 
37a: Se. eee ree 0 - - O 4.0070 Ppl....-- 2C zi “- 
od Poe ee ae eee ~~ Qzse 3:28 43:41 | Somhern Co...) Q20c 3-6 2-4 
ie 2 eee Q$1.25 4-1 2-29 BO Te sh nteeniss Q62%c 3-10 2-26 | Southwestern P. S.. 628 1 Zi 
1 Ashland Oil & Ref....Q50c 3-15 2-25 | Kaiser Alum. & Spencer Shoe .......... 10c 2-28 2-15 
sc (Atl. Coast Line R.R...$1.25 3-12 2-13 | Chem. Onn: aa ae] “eee 
Automatic Canteen ...Q25c 3-1 2-15 Do 5% pf......... Osis 3- 1 2-14 (Ind.) .....-; ----Q62%c 3-10 2-8 
ei  . e E SNS) le ee oe a ta sae ne ae Ct te 
geccrececees - 6 re. - 2- 
s- HE Beck (A. S.) Shoe..Q32%c 2-1 1-24 | Keystone Steel & W...Q40c 3-8 2-15] Do ......... 2... eee a +5. 21 
ir- ae og pee Ae 85433 5 Soc 2-15 1-31] Kidde (Walter ) eeeecee 50c 4- 1 3-10 Sutherland Paper 3 ..QO37 a 3-15 245 
eneficia ee Oc 3-31 3-14 Se Se See 4-1 3-5 
I cates es ne Q25ce 3-15 2-1 rh — . veneer” 7 . ; t 
Bliss & Laughlin...... on te 28) ta. ea, ¢ 33 21) Tampa Electric ........ 6c 215 2 1 
951 Do 5% pf......... Q37%c 2-15 2-1 ia ra roceterias #65 3 Tide Water Power....Q15c 2-15 2-11 
8 Ti Blumenthal (S.) ..... ie Sek Ba pe ena tse S 2) a 
60 @ Byron Jackson ....Q37%c 2-15 1-31 Bees Rig = RR Osi eal = : — ¥ Q25e 4-1 3-10 
; ; ouisville as 12 2- are c 4 - 
% Campbell Wren & Came Lucky Stores ...... Ql2%c 3602-15 2- 5 ee & ha. dock eal 
an _| give scapnanleaeetee 50c 3-8 2- ROB is ynes nen ages -3 2 
temas oe a Tt Marathon Corp. ....- 30c 2-29 21 | United Air Lines. -.. 2c 3-15 2-15 
we BE Case €h: £3- nies ccc. 7c 4-1 3-12] yee, capa aaa og 414 3-20 | Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.127% 3-1 2-15 
>, | a= ons 4&1 32421 ~ D 92.50 ct reese Q50c. 2-28 2-14 | United Gas Improve...Q35c 3-31 2-29 
_. Central Ariz. Lt. & Pwr.20c 3-1 2-1 | yuo eee: ---Qezec $28 S14 | Un. Electric Coal.....Q25e 310 2-25 
Cont. Vermant #.S....1% 245 1-3)| eet eae “eer Sg Syed eee canes soreusee:+E25e 3-10 2-25 
City Products ...... Ge 435 - 307 | 2 oe st 2,1 LT? | United Engineering & 
Cities Service ......... CS1 3-10 2-15 | Mitt. Seamuless Tube. — 1-31 1-23 | Foundry .......-... Q75e 212 2-1 
Clarostat Mfg. ......... m 2 26 Foods ...20¢ 312 213] Do 7% ph........ Q$1.75 212 21 
Collins & Aikman......25¢ 3-1 2-19 | Miss. Valley P.S....-... 35c 2-1 1-17 | U.S. Spring & 
 Saplacelipanmepeepad ElSc 3-1. 2-19 Monsanto Chemical..Q62%c 3-1 2-1 ee One eeee Q20c 2-15 2-1 
Colvantiens Carbon....Q50c 3-10 2-15 Mullins Mfg. ........ Q40c 4-1 3-14 | Universal Insurance...Q25c 3-1 2-15 
onduits Nat'l ........ *25c 2-8 = 1-21 J i " ; 
Colas Clee +0 37;46 320 1.30 sar ay singe agg & ons ehh ated Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Container Corp......... 3-3 2-5] National T nf “Oo 371 ; 3 14 2-29 Pacific Rwy. ...... S$2.50 4-1 2-29 
Contieamaied Caos werd _. veeee O37%c—3- - Vege Mig............. Q20c 3-3 2-14 
SRS Oe 6535.4 Q$1.06% 4-1 3-14 Cama = v6 —— 50c 2-21 2-11 | Youngstown Steel 
n’s Do $3.75 pf........ 09334 4-1 3-14] Norfolk Southern Ry..Q75c 3-15 3-1 TIO ocnaianeceeees Q35e 3-15. 3- 1 
tm, ff Delta Air Lines........ ase 3-1 2-15 | Norfolk & West. Ry..Q75¢ 5-10 2-6 | Washington Steel ....Q25¢ 215 2-1 
sry fy Derby Oil (Kans.) ....25¢ 3-27 2-14 | Okla. Natural Gas....Q50c 2-15 1-31 | Wellington Mills ...Q$2.50 3-15 2-29 
8; Dickey (W. S.) Clay.Q25c 2-8 1-31 | Oswego Lo ee Q20c 3-3 2-15 | West Virginia Pulp & 
Dominguez Oil Field...25¢ 1-31 1-17 | Outboard Marine & Paper 414% pf...Q1.12%c 2-15 2-1 
Dominion Stores ..*Q12%4c 903-15 2-15 BG is kta hoe sh 35c «02-25~—Ss-: 1-30 | Weston Elec. Instr...... 50c 3-10 2-27 
30, Drackett Corp. ....... Q10c 2-15 2-1 | Owens-Illinois Gl........ $1 3-5 2-18 | White (S. S.) 
on. fm Dravo Corp. ........... 35c 3-3) 2-21 Demtal .:......:. Q37%c 403-3 =«1-28 
a Duquesne Brewing ...Q15c 2-6 1-28 | Pacific Mills ......... Q50c 2-15 2-1 | Wisconsin El. Pwr....32%c 3-1 2-1 
‘ Panhandle Eastern Wisconsin Pr. & L......28c 2-15 1-31 
“. Elgin Nat’l Watch. .--QI5e 3-20 2-28 i, 0 eee 50c 3-15 2-21 | Woodward Governor. -Q25¢c 3-6 2-18 
oe Erlanger Mills ..... Ql2%c 3-1 2-18 )) 2. & Serre. Q$1 4-1 3-14 
B Equitable Gas ...... Q32%c 3-1 2-9 ~~ Utah oe Resa Sans 3-21 2-15 Stocks 
ermanente Cement 3 1-31 1-18 ;» r 
m-  Fairbanks-Morse ....... Me 23 . SE eee ElSc 1-31 1-18 ren ee ee 2a OLS 
t Federal-Mogul ....... Q50c 3-10 2-29 Philadelphia Trans. ....80c 2-26 2-5 ie as ae 
om Florida Power Portland Gas & Coke...20c 2-15 2-5 Accumulations 
rge QGPTE GP ésactscs Q$1.15 2-15 2-1] Puget:Sound P.& L....20c 2-15 1-24 Gee Weed lad 
im. Tt rr O$1 2-15 2-1] Pub. Serv. N. Mex....Ql4c 2-15 2-1] 73,000 on 7 i 
De 490 pf... Q$122% 215 2-1 enna a 
oCK reeport Sulphur .... 4 2s Red Owl Stores....... 25c 2- - , 
re port Sulphur ....Q50c 3-1) 2-15 ee asa te ag a oS eee $1.25 1-31. 1-17 
4.02 Bf Gamewell Co. ........ Q25c 2-15 2-5] Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12%c¢ 4-1 3-7 Liquidati 
37 [% General Cigar ........ Q25c 3-15 2-14] Revere Copper & Br.....50c 3-1 2-11 sh oxo at 
24% is, Fo ED Q$1.75 3-1 2-14} Reynolds Spring ....... 15c 3-15 2-29 | Merchants & Miners 
x General Paint ........ Q25c 2-15 2-1 | Rheem Mfg. ......... Q60c 3-10 2-21 Te i ads $8.46 3-31 
om ag scan siake's 373 . 3- H + Pe eomiss = s one 3-1 2-14 
5 VS. t. Northern Ry......... 1 3-2 2-20 ockland Gas ........ Oc 2-15 2-1 * : =— 
a Cull il neeiniconreveees e346: 241.) See te...e i 2hilegeue ooo 
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REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 








LAKE FRONT ACREAGE BLOCKS 


Bought “twin lakes” in this rolling, wooded, 
upland, orange section, with abutting 500 acres. 
Am retired; this frontage-acreage far more than 
can use. Want few desirable people share sur- 
plus. Nearly 4 miles private, paved roads; 
utilities, excellent water. All surplus land abut- 
ting first lake already taken—16 top-grade homes 
occupied or building—202 acres oranges planted. 
Remaining lake, in wooded bowl (pine) now 
ready — superb homesites — grove e<eas — 50 as- 
sorted citrus. Blocks with lake frontage, $3,560 
to $4,300. Private—non-commercial. 


Owner, Box 265, Ocala 2, Florida 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Net yield to buyer of new 1 story 
% building leased for 15 years to 
AAA-1 rated and listed chain 
store tenant. Price $120,000; no 


mortgage; located in Pennsylvania city with 
trade area over 250,000. 


Box #641, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














Free Folder—Make $10,000 year- 

ly in Public Adjusting — no ex- 

perience needed. Sterling, Great 
Neck 7, N. Y. 








Four Vital Steps 





Concluded from page 3 


profits he can hope to achieve dur- 
ing the balance of his working life 
are limited and—a consideration of 
even greater importance—he cannot 
afford to risk loss of the principal he 
has accumulated. A younger man 
has more incentive for attempting to 
augment his capital, and more time 
to recoup any losses if this attempt 
is initially unsuccessful. 


Other Major Points 


The number and age of an inves- 
tor’s dependents also. must be con- 
sidered ; a single person, or one whose 
children are grown, can afford to as- 
sume greater risks than can an in- 
dividual of the same age who has 
several young children to support. 
The amount and source of current 
earnings is another major considera- 
tion. An investment policy oriented 
toward profit rather than safety of 
principal cannot be justified unless or- 
dinary income is ample for living ex- 
penses and reasonably immune to 
shrinkage due to unemployment or 
salary cuts during adverse business 
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conditions. In this respect also, youth 
is an advantage, for a younger man 
ordinarily has a better prospect of 
increasing his income over the years 
than one who has already reached the 
peak of his earning power. 

Until recent years, determination 
of the relative degree of emphasis 
to be accorded to profit and to safety 
of principal has been a relatively 
simple matter in any individual case. 
But during and since World War II, 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
has depreciated to such an extent that 
an investor who has merely main- 
tained his principal since 1939 is in 
the same position he would have oc- 
cupied if, during some previous 
period when the price level remained 
stable, he had lost about 47 per cent 
of his capital. - - 


How Conservative? 


This raises a serious question as 
to the advisability of exclusive con- 
centration in “storm cellar” securi- 
ties by any investor, even the most 
conservative. Undoubtedly such a 
course has less to recommend it to- 
day than it had a quarter of a century 
ago when the dollar was worth a dol- 
lar—and when, incidentally, highest 
grade corporate bonds provided a re- 
turn of 4%4 per cent or more. But 
the danger of further long term in- 





flation should not be used as an ex- 
cuse for totally abandoning the de- 
gree of conservatism which, for any 
given individual, would have been 
considered prudent in the past. It 
merely justifies a moderate additional 
bias toward common stocks compared 
with high grade bonds. It most em- 
phatically does not justify any low- 
ering of quality standards within the 
common stock segment of a portfolio, 
for there are plenty of good grade 
equities which furnish quite as good 
protection against inflation as do most 
highly ‘speculative situations. 


Periodic Reappraisal 


Although the average person’s in- 
vestment objectives do not change 
much over a moderate period of years, 
it is not only permissible but impera- 
tive for him to modify his policies if 
he believes the general level of stock 
prices to be considerably too high or 
too low. In the former case, he 
would transfer part or all of his stock 
holdings into bonds, perhaps selling 
the former on a scale up; in the lat- 
ter case he would be justified in 
placing a larger than average propor- 
tion of his funds in equities. 





NOTE: This is the first of a four-part 
discussion. The second will appear in next 
qweek’s issue of FINANCIAL WORLD. 











New $575 


Camera 


Linhof's newest addition 
to the high-price cam- 
era market is this 2!/4 x 
3, Super Technika, 
with three Schneider 
coated lenses: an £/3.5 
normal, an £/6.8 wide 
angle and an £/5.5 tele- 
photo. Engineered for 
instantaneous coupling 
of the multi-focus 
rangefinder with the 
lens in use, the camera 
accommodates cut film 
holders as well as a 
film pack or roll film 
adapter. Other fea- 
tures include triple ex- 
tension bellows; revolv- 
ing, swinging and filt- 
ing back; drop bed; 
and rising and tilt-back 
front. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


12 Months to December 31 








Adams Express ......... $1.63 $1.55 
Amer. International ..... 1.05 1.03 
Bayuk Cagars ......:..- 0.77 0.94 
Carolina Power & Light.. 2.97 3.40 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 3.90 7.49 
Central Illinois Light .... 2.78 2.98 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.32 0.19 
Dayton Power & Light... 2.74 2.87 
Emsco Derrick Equipment 2.40 2.55 
Gen. Public Service...... 0.15 0.09 
Hawaiian Electric ....... 2.30 3.05 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 4.70 5.37 
Pennroad Corp. ......... 2.02 0.77 
Petroleum Corp. ........ 1.14 1.04 
Pub. Service Elec. & Gas. 2.13 2.06 
So. New England Tel..... 1.98 2.12 
Tri-Continental Corp. .... 0.86 0.96 
U. S. & Foreign Sec...... 4.02 1.98 
U. S. & Int’l Securities... 0.85 0.34 
U. & ser ee 4.26 245 

9 Months to December 31 
Solvay Amer. Corp....... 2.20 2.55 

6 Months to December 31 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 1.98 2.62 
Goodall-Sanford ......... 1.35 1.07 
Lehn & Fink Products.... 1.73 1.30 
Motor Products ......... 2.01 5.24 


Virginia-Carolina Chem... 0.29 0.40 
3 Months to December 31 


Beech Aircraft .......... 0.65 0.21 
TWO Ce .xactiscks: 0.50 0.99 
Joy Manufacturing ...... 1.45 1.35 
24 Weeks to December 15 

i eee 1.09 2.19 
9 Months to December 1 

Collins & Aikman........ 4.81 3.26 
12 Months to November 30 

American Tel. & Tel...... 11.93 12.44 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.83 0.48 
Hart-Carter Co. ........ 1.70 1.98 
Ohio Seamless Tube..... 6.93 5.87 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 2.76 2.83 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.09 1.21 


Southern Colorado Pwr... 0.82 0.82 
Southwestern Pub. Serv.. 1.36 1.36 
9 Months to November 30 


Eversharp, Inc. ......... 1.09 1.92 

6 Months to November 30 
Dow Chemical .......... 2.52 3.16 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. _ 1.75 ae 
Lea Fabries .......0..... 1.36 1.95 

3 Months to November 30 
Dayton Malleable Iron... 1.36 wade 
Madison Square Garden.. 0.26 0.21 
Martin-Parry Corp. ..... 0.06 D0.06 
Superior Oil (Cal.)...... 8.86 8.58 
Woodall Industries ...... 0.54 1.10 


12 Months to October 31 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 1.86 3.37 
eC =f ee ere 3.65 4.11 
Schulte (D. A.), Inc...... D0.44 = D0.65 


| a eee D0.69 1.45 
Society Brand Clothes.... 0.97 0.17 
Ulen Realization ........ 0.04 0.10 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 10.80 12.93 
Western Tablet & Sta..... 2.70 2.64 
12 Months to October 27 

Wile @ Ga... scuce ens 1.79 1.59 
12 Months to September 30 

Automatic Canteen ...... 1.65 1.33 
Hoe (R.) & Co., Inc...... 2.13 2.34 
Nat’l Pressure Cooker.... 1.77 2.56 
Piper Aircraft .......... 0.58 D0.27 
Roeser & Pendleton...... 3.10 2.59 


D—Deficit. 
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FOR 1952 
Let 


Financial World 


Save you time.... 

Save you money .... 

Help safeguard your investments 
Help increase your investment income 


Help increase your long-term 


capital gains... . 


KEEP YOU BETTER POSTED 


on Changing Security Values 

on Current Business Trends 

on Changes in Earnings Prospects 
on Stock Market Outlook 

on Investment Opportunities 

on Planning Investment Programs 


All for Less Than 6 Cents a Day 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE 





IN FEBRUARY ? 





NOW IS THE TIME TO RENEW 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951-Revised 296-Page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
[ Check here if subscription is NEW 


inch MoncGihd set crabaiathe Grain thaee tis PRed i: «i bia 5 A 5 SRS SO ee 
This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 





(Jan. 30) 


[ Check here if RENEWAL 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Sy / 
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Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


2,000 Products—Booklet describing more than 
2,000 products made for homes, farms and 
industry by one company. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 
1951, to show the comparative yields after 
Federal taxes on taxable securities as com- 
pared with the exempt municipal bonds. 


Gaining Prestige in Capital Markets—A new 
resume of the five primary areas in which a 
corporation can develop prestige for its 
securities in the capital markets, as well as 
create new investor interest in its shares. 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
quide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Making Savings Earn More —This booklet 
shows how to obtain higher dividend rates 
on your savings accounts in insured savings 
associations and answers many of the ques- 
tions about these investments. 

What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace’ 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 
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Financial Summary 


























































































































=<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE—> 

240 — — Seasonal Variation 230 
220 ye w 225 
200 aj —| 220 
180 as vai 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 ane 195 

1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 195) J A $ O N OD 
+ 1952- 1951 
Trade Indicators inst aos ju Some 
SElectrical Output GWE)... 55. 6..c css seve. 7,149 7,666 7,540 6,909 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... $98.3 $98.7 99.4 100.9 
Prema Car Tosco siedcadincee leeks 612,780 742,757 +750,000 779,816 
1952- 1951 
Jan. 2 Jan. 9 Jan. 16 Jan. 17 
BI BE scar ceves er nsies Federal $35,161 $34,825 $35,136 $31,300 
{Total Commercial Loans.. Reserve 21,419 21,267 21,441 17,983 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Members 1,340 1,121 1,153 1,441 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 32,224 32,074 32,283 32,634 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 53,370 53,706 54,544 51,702 
DeGcomey fers CAPOMUNBIOR. «.. 5c 5 occ ds ccc caccesceve 29,153 28800 28526 27,200 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,087 886 954 1,177 





| 000,000 omitted. 
capacity. 


$ As of the following week. + Estimated. {t Revised; based on January 1, 1952 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 














Closing Dow-Jones - January . mm 1952-——— 
Averages: 16 17 18 19 21 22 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 271.13 271.91 27210 272.93 274.10 275.40 275.40 268.08 
20 Railroads ... 83.94 85.12 86.13 86.51 87.17 86.75 87.17 82.03 
15 Utilities 48.56 48.72 48.83 48.74 48.72 49.01 49.10 47.53 
65 Stocks ..... 98.96 99.57 99.98 100.23 100.67 100.89 100.89 97.46 
January . 
Details of Stock Trading: 16 17 18 19 | 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,430 1,590 1,740 730 1,730 1,920 
ee I See cates 1,135 1,141 1,140 884 1,150 1,185 
Number of Advances........... 540 557 526 407 516 512 
Number of Declines............. 301 312 341 225 364 373 
Number Unchanged ........... 294 272 273 252 270 300 
New Highs for 1951-52.......... 20 34 40 27 36 55 
New Lows for 1951-52.......... 11 9 4 5 8 12 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 97.48 97.60 97.64 97.70 97.72 97.91 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,310 $3,430 $2,900 $750 $2,950 $3,375 
na 1951 \ & 1952- ‘ 1951-52. 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec.19 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 Jan. 9 Jan. 16 High Low 
ae ONC tener etc 3.001% 3.054% 3.026% 2.991% 2.960% 3.054% 2.616% 
EO ee 3.361 3.385 3.390 3.365 3.343 3.390 2.876 
err gee 3.618 3.676 3.682 3.665 3.631 3.682 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.98 6.02 5.93 5.96 5.87 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads ....... 5.97 6.01 5.95 5.96 5.79 6.69 5.60 
PD OES ke cv cks 5.53 5.56 5.51 5.43 5.41 6.11 5.41 
90 Stocks ...055.s05 5.93 5.97 5.88 5.90 5.81 6.46 5.67 





* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended January 22, 1952 


Shares ——— Net 

Traded Jan.15 Jan. 22 Change 
New York Central Railroad.............0.ee00- 201,100 19% 2% +4+1% 
St, es PO io 5.6 occvedinnvanacencsssQinwanes 104,800 17 19% + 2% 
Canadian Pacific Railway... <...cccoceossess sé 97,400 3434 37 +.2% 
SI OIE «65nd sn vtp en ReeeXteets Gide 91,900 50% 55% + 4% 
Pennsytvemin Badlroed .......6 i 0siesdessevas 86,600 1834 20 + 1% 
Suasay Ol Corpoediom... ..... 56 oss cvnateseceen 74,300 21% 22% + % 
SE NOE ONE ii nin's vce cy vewatio teveelehen 73,100 3934 4134 + 2 
Tri-Continental Corporation .............cceees: 71,500 13% 153% + 1% 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)..............eeeeee 67,000 79 843% + 5% 
American Telephone & Telegraph............... 63,500 15554 15534 + % 
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This is Part 9 of a tabulation which 


will cover all common stocks on the 














New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 
= 
High 1% «22% 30 
Lorden Company ............ RPP error 217 2 3 
J po eee 18% 18% 22% 
Earnings ..... $1.88 $1.91 $2.17 
) Dividends 1.40 1.40 1.50 
> Borg-Warner .......cccsecees oa c sini 21 28% 39 
) ee ere 16 19% 26% 
Earnings ..... $3.20 $3.09 $3.36 
5 Dividends ... 2.00 1.60 1.60 
¢) Eoston & Maine R.R........ SE cecnccens 3% 3% 6% 
Bane Matec % 1% 2% 
5 Earnings ..... $1.77 $15.55 $7.06 
Dividends .... None None None 
- Bower Roller Bearing 39% 31% 38% 
1 28 25 28% 
20 (After 3-for-2 split ae xa ages 
October, 1946 ‘ 
)9 and 2-for-1 split 
9 PE THD oskscistssives ; Seale ana iets 
16 Earnings aécee $1.25 $0.96 $1.08 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.83% 0.83% 
5 Braniff Airways ............. | aa 534 8% = 14% 
BA csccesccic 3% 3% 11% 
00 Earnings ..... D$0.14 $0.85 $0.54 
83 Dividends .... None None p0.15 
41 Brewing Corp. of Amer...... BY cccanvess 4% 
34 | Ee 3% wees 
02 (After 1-for-5 reverse i aan 20 4 45 
ze split December, 1941)..... Pt hcccicswces 1656 20 
0 Earnings ..... j$4.31 i$4. 31 j$5.56 
7 Dividends 2.00 2.00 2.00 
$9 Bridgeport Brass ............ Seo 12% 9% 12% 
. UE add cicaes 6% 7% 8% 
Earnings ..... $1.59 $1.70 $1.24 
Dividends ... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Briggs Manufacturing ....... en 25% 21% 30% 
iad =e 14% 15% 20% 
y Earnings ..... $2.83 $2.37 $2.37 
)8 Dividends .... 2.25 2.00 2.00 
3 Briggs & Stratton............ EY csaneceas 41 35% 44 
3 | | See 23% 26 33 
) (After 2-for-1 split MEY ioscan owes Bees ‘ 
16 RERPOM, TOG): 656k ccscccce BD Yi cscnvexss oui ee aaa 
Earnings ..... $1.94 $1.80 $1.47 
=) Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 
, Bristol-Miyers ........cccscece eee 45% 43 44y 
20) Be <cscce.5 5: 38 30 37% 
35 (After 2-for-1 split ME cnsescss- Sb ee care aahers 
12 December, 1945) .......... Low .......... re alarke aed 
Earnings ..... $1.78 $1.84 $2.01 
13 Dividends-.... 1.28 0.95 0.95 
0 Brooklyn Union Gas.......... | eer 14% 10% 18% 
5 eee 7 7 9 
12 Earnings ..... $2.08 $1.75 $2.29 
Dividends .... None 0.50 0.50 
Brown & Bigelow............ BEE oscacaccs Listed N 
)] Low ........-- - 
75 Earnings ..... a$0.33 a$0.21 a$0.38 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.20 0.20 
sa. BrGW GO Sisccess ceseceses eee 37 35 42% 
.  ceueedeese 30 28% 29% 
Yo (After 2-for-1 split WOME ccied<waes a ROE, LT 
Te. eee eee averaty waa indice 
. Earnings ..... k$2.05 k$1.87 k$1.99 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Brunswick-Balke ............ BM 35635805 23% 14% 20% 
RMP S6asiccius 11% 9% 13 
Earnings ..... $4.28 $3.28 $2.73 
Dividends .... 2.50 1.09 1.00 
Bwcyrai-Erhe. ......cccccccics eee 12% % 10% 
eer 7% 6 
Earnings ..... $1.65 $1.04 $1.39 
Dividends ... 1.00 0.50 0.60 
2 WN WO a ipsccconaztetncnens RE painsisoves ; 
(After mer. cs Budd iO eae : 
(E.. (EG) . & Budd Earnings ..... 4 
ze Dividends ... 
/8 Budd (E. G.) Mfg............ eee 5% 3% 9% 
yA gee 2y 2% 3 
y, Earnings ..... $0.39 $0.43 $0.85 
V, Dividends None None None 
V4 A eerrerrer errr re eer 8% 7% 10% 
/, Low .......... 5% 5% 6% 
Earnings ..... $1.80 $1.01 $1.13 
Dividends .... 1.05 1.00 0.50 
V> 
ve a—12 months to January 21, following year. c—12 months to March 31, 
‘ 31. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 








1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
34% 45% 57% 4936 44% 
28% 33% 42% 38% 37% 
$2.35 $2.85 $4.64 $4.61 $4.46 

1.70 1.80 2.45 2.55 2.55 
41% 55 61% 55 66% 
34% 36% 36 37% 42% 
$3.42 $3.84 $3.66 $8.28 $10.94 

1.60 1.60 1.60 2.05 4.50 

7% 10% 11% 6% 5% 

3% 5% 4% 3% 1% 
$3.27 D$14.17 D$11.01 D$7.83 D$2.52 
None None None None None 

45 59% 64 
37% 42% 45% er jaat 
«ses ama 35% 39% 42 
30% 32 32% 
$1.07 $0.82 $1.61 $2.58 $3.32 
0.83% 0.83% 0.75 1.00 1.50 

21% 37% “= 13% 10% 

12% 17% 7 6% 
$0.77 $0.85 $0. 03 D$1.15 $0.19 

0.60 0.60 0.45 None None 

53 80 95 96 71 
40% 70 72 81 26 
j$5.30 j$6.84 j$14.42 j$12.01 3D$6.23 
2.12% 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.87% 
re 19% 20% 18% 11% 
8% 10% 13% 9y% 7% 
$1.59 $0.75 $3.27 $1.19 $1.97 

0.90 0.45 0.60 0.90 0.15 
“a 52% 53% 40% 36% 

37% 30% 30 27% 
$2. 7 $3.07 $2.25 $3.86 $5.40 

2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 

*50 59% 67 ae sand 
39 40% 53 ee ee 

jue waae 42% 31% 34% 

gains ea 23 23% 25 
$1.58 $1.58 $3.15 $4.44 $5.52 

1.12 1.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 
53% 80 us ataee war 
40% 49% aa oi unas 

eee 36 70 63 37% 

oe a 35% 35% 30% 25% 
$1.83 $1.71 $4.90 $2.66 $2.94 

1.00 1.12 2.40 1.90 1.60 
22% “a 38% 28% 23% 
14% 25 16 15% 
$2.73 $2. 9 $2.19  D$0.29 $1.21 

0.50 1.15 1.60 1. None 

Y. Stock Exchange 12% 
eee 1948 8% 
a$0.62 a$0.54 a$1.72 a$1.71 a$2.09 

0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 1.0 
49% 77% 77% gas 
39% 45 77 wae dae 

ian aka 45% 36% 33% 

eats ee 31% 25% 27 

k$1.59 k$1.61 k$4.86 k$4.98 k$4.87 

1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 2.00 
25% 40 38% 27% 23% 

17% 23% 21% 20% 17% 
$2.71 $1.98 $3.38 $3.21 $5.04 

1.00 1.00 175 £23 2.50 

14 20% 25% 20% 24% 

8% 12% 14 13% 15 
$1.25 $1.12 $2.08 $4.16 $3.54 

0.70 0.70 0.85 1.50 1.50 

22% 14% 11% 

9% 9 7% 

D$1.45 $0.97 $2.48 

hae aaae None 0.10 0.45 
12% 25% 
5% 10% 
$0.65 D$0.36 
None 0.25 
11% 24% 
7% 10 
$2.05 $2.36 
0.75 0.60 


following year. 
y-—Six months. 


1949 
51 
38% 
$5.10 
2.70 
59% 
42y% 
$9.16 
5:50 
2% 
1% 
D$10.59 
None 


35% 
26 


$2.82 
1.50 
8% 
6% 
$0.22 
None 


47% 

253 
jD$10.80 

None 


9% 
D$1. % 
0.15 
32 
21% 
3.00 


33 
25% 
$1.78 
1.60 


18% 
$4.32 
1.30 


12¥ 


a$2.21 
1.00 


1950 
51% 
45 
$4.69 
2.80 


ie 


$12. 16 
7.00 


5¥% 


17 
D$5.04 
None 


49% 
34% 
25% 
22% 
$3.47 
EFS 


134% 
7¥4 
$1.23 
0.25 


32% 

20 
jD$13.62 
None 


15% 
7% 
$4.14 
1.00 


1951 
52% 
46 
y$2.21 
2.80 


71% 


¥% 
2$6.43 
5.00 


19% 


yD$2.62 
None 


29% 
24% 
z$2.31 
2.00 


16 

12 
z$1.43 
0.50 


40 

23% 
jD$3.14 
None 


19% 
13% 
z$2.41 
1.50 
36% 
29% 
2z$4.52 
3.50 


34% 
27% 
z$3.66 
a5 


40% 
30 
z$2.72 
1.75 


50% 
38% 


$3. 0 0 


13% 
11% 
z$1.39 
1.00 





j—l12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 
tOld stock through 1950. 


z—Nine months. 


D—Deficit: 





SMOKING PLEASURE ... PAST AND PRESENT 





Americas First Trucker$ ( . cnuconeon 


Made Tobacco History! 


The drivers of the famed Conestoga wagons, which 
hauled freight westward in America’s frontier days, had 
their own idea of smoking pleasure. They smoked a foot- 
long roll of tobacco which, through association with the 
word ‘‘Conestoga,’”’ soon came to be called a “‘stogie.”’ 
Ever since, some cigars have been known by this name. 


*Way back in the 1850’s P. Lorillard was already nearly 
a century old! Founded in 1760, we are America’s oldest 
tobacco merchants. Throughout our long career we have 
been curing just one thing: the world’s best tobacco. 
Time has taught us how to blend it best. 


1951 was another banner year in public acceptance of 
Old Gold cigarettes. For the past two years, the rate of 
increase in Old Gold sales has been more than twice that 
of the cigarette industry. 


Nearly 200 years of experience stand behind all Lorillard 
products—cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobaccos, 
and cigars. This wealth of experience gives P. Lorillard 
Company—and Lorillard stockholders—full confidence 
in the future of their fine tobacco products. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS « ESTABLISHED 1760 





Cigarettes 
OLD GOLD 
EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 

MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 


BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE si 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 








aaa 





